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Postponement of the Issue of our Sup- | 
| trade with that country—which took place in 
| January, 1867, has found a fitting sequel in 
| the mission of Mr. Burlingame and his Chi- 


plement, ‘‘ Grant at the Capture of the 

City of Mexi--”’ 

WE annoi .uat with this number of 
our paper the picture in oil colors, entitled 
“Grant at the Capture of the City of Mexico,”’ 
would be published as a Supplement. But, 
as full supplies failed to arrive in time from 
London, we have postponed the issue of this 
beautiful work of art for one week. It witl 
positively be published with No. 691, issued 
on Wednesday, December 16th, just in time to 
be recognized by the public as an attractive 
Christmas Gift. 

China in = Aawcien.. 

Tue shadows which coming events are said 
to cast before them were never more strongly 
marked nor more clearly defined than are 
those Celestial shadows, as we may term them, 
which have so lately reached us across the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The opening of direct communication, by 
steam, with Cina and the Far East—itself the 








| doubt the result. 
| struck home. 


result of rapidly growing intercourse and 


nese co-Ambassadors, and in the enterprise 


| now projected and partially developed, for con- 


necting the two countries still more closely by 
telegraph. The latter undertaking is a natural 
—we might almost say inevitable—sequence 
of the former, and both, of the increasing fa- 
vor with which the Republic and Americans 
are regarded by the Chinese, and by the high- 
est authorities in that vast empire. We have 
great reason to feel satisfied with the success 
which has thus far characterized our inter- 
course with a people so remote, so exclusive in 
their habits, and so tenacious of what they 


corsider the hereditary national supremacy of; than a sense of duty, require that we accord 
It remains to be seen what the 


the Chinese. 
action of our new Minister at Pekin, where he | 
has just arrived, is going to be, and what is | 


likely to grow out of the operation of the new | 
But with one import- | 
ant consequence of that brief but well-worded | upward of 75,000 Chinese in this country, 


treaty in that quarter. 
instrument already before us, no one need 


Official intolerance. and popn- 
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The wedge has been fairly | 
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ie 


| lar indifference and [ignorance, have yielded 
| to Western enterprise, gnd the persuasive elo- | 


quence of self-interest ; and with the steam- 
ship line and the electric wire—which is so 
soon to follow—-in full operation, we may con- 
fidently regard the China question settled. 

But the mission of Mr, Burlingame to the 
United States, and the treaty which has since 
been ratified, should not be lost sight of in the 
consideration of our future relations with that 
country. Its main provisions are so brief and 
explicit as not easily to be misunderstood. 

The Chinese demand, first, that we acknow- 
ledge the rights of sovereignty belonging to 
their Government at home, and extend even. 
handed justice to their citizens abroad. A 
sense of pride and national honor, not less 


to them what we demand for ourselves. 

The acquisitiov of increased privileges and 
trade in China have imposed upon us grave 
responsibilities, and we should meet them 
squarely and fairly, as becomes us. We have 


seven-eighths of whom are at present living in 
California, and nearly two-thirds in the city of 
San Franci Has the condnet cf the an- 
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A GROUP OF GIPSIES, IN GRANADA, SPAIN—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE.—sEx Pace 711 


thorities of tnat city toward those people been 
such as to warrant us in asking further privi- 
leges at the hands of the Chinese, or even in 
oonsidering the withholding of them as unjust, 
or even unreasonable ? 

Motives of self-interest, if not of honor and 
duty, should prompt the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia to take immediate steps to secure to 
Chinese settlers on that coast the rights to 
which they are justly entitled. Their labor, 
and the just recompense of it, is as valuable to 
the State as to themselves, and until they shall 
be permitted to stand on the same legal and so- 
cial footing, with laborers of other nationalities 
and color, justice has not been done them. The 
question of naturalization does not enter inio 
this consideration of the subject. The tre:‘y 
as ratified secures to the Chinese the right to 
be heardin our Courts ; and it opens the naval 
and military schools to them, that they may 
learn the science of war on land and ocean. Be- 
yond this, the advantages conceded to them by 
the Burlingame Treaty amount to a protec 
tion of their lives, property, and labor, which 
is their property. This, and nothing more 
But this is everything, both to them end 
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To the News Trade. 


Notice Concerning Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. 
The issue of the Picture in oil colors, of 


General Grant at the Capture of Mexico, 


is postponed, for one week, in conseqtence of the non- 
atival from London of a full supply. 

But it will positively be published with No. 691, on 
Wednesday, December L6th, and will be avery salable 
mumber for the Holidays, 

The publisher has determined, in future, to issue all 
colored supplements with the paper, at the option of 
the Trade. Newsdealers can have the paper, with or 
witheat the Picture, or a portion Of their order with 
the Picture, and a portion without it, as they may elect. 

‘This Picture will be one of the most profitable specu- 
lations offered to the trade this season, the retail price 
being 30 cents, and the wholesale only three times what 
is now paid for the paper, allowing a large margin for 
profit. 

The Oil Picture now about to be issued, was painted 
in Washington, by Mr. Leurze, aided by the sugges- 
tions and with the approval of General Grant. It repre. 
sents a very interesting incident in American History, 
avd should be in the house of every American family. 

If no alteration is made in orders, the supplement 
will be sent with the paper. 


AMERICAN NEWS C0., 
NEW YORK NEWS C0. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
TO AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS, 


4 Mfagnificent Chromograph, 
ENTITLED 


“Grant at the Capture of 
the City of Mexico.” 


From the Original picture, painted by 
the late Emanuel Leutze, expressly 
for Mr. Leslie. 

THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ART, 


Printed in Oil Colors by William 
Dickes, of London, 


Will be published as a SUPPLEMENT to 
THE NEXT NUMBER (691) OF 
FRANEK LESLILZ’sS 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


Issuca Dec. isc, iscs. 


The artist has described the subject of his painting 
as follows : 


‘While the troops were advancing upon the city of 
Mexico, they were much annoyed by the fire of the 
enemy from the tops of their flat-roofed houses, 
Lieutenant Ulysses 8. Grant, with a few men, hoisted 
a battery of mountain howitzers to the cupola ot the 
church of St. Fernando, and opened an entilading fire 
on the house-tops.”—Zztract from correspondence of 
Emanuel Leulze. 

N. B.—-Give your order immediately to your news- 
dealer, or send 30 cents to Frank LeEsiiz’s Publica- 
tion Office, 587 Pearl street, N. Y., and the picture and 
paper will be forwarded by mail to your address on the 
day of publication, 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 


isso. 


Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Illustrations, 32 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 
‘s now in its seventh year. Also, 

¥rank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869, 
ages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
} chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
* celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
snd 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 
ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank \Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
32 PAGES, 
With upward 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
18 reading matter. 




















Serial Story. 

ber we will commence the 
el by the elder Alexander 
Dumas, entitled “ Prussian Terror.” This 
work is the latest ction of thé pen of this 
celebrated French author, and has created a 
great sensation in E It hes been trans- 
lated expressly for Franz Lrsure’s InnusTrarep 
Newspaprr, and the American public will ap- 
preciate it as one of the mgst interesting and 
romantic of the literary achkevements of that 
fertile imagination that produced “ Monte 


Uhbristo,” ‘‘ The Three M ” and other 
romances, that have been the t of every 
household familiar with the fir litera- 


*+he day. 


In our next n 
publication of a n 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 





Preliminary Notice. 
Wrra the advent of the new year we shall commence 
the publication of a journal, to be entitled, 


“THE NEW WORLD.” 


We intend making our new paper a model of its 
kind, founded upen our long experience of what the 
public require. 

More extended notices of the design of our new 
journal will be given in future advertisements. 








— 





The Erie Railway Fight. 

To THE mere spectator, the struggle between 
the contending factions ot the Erie Railway 
administration presents all the intricacy of a 
game of chess, combined with ali the excite- 
ment of a real battle. We are not sure 
whether we do not pay ail the actors of this 
scandalous affair too high a compliment, in 
admitting that their conduct suggests con- 
tests which are governed by the rules of 
honor and fair play. Certain it is, that 
if games of skill or trials of stratezy were 
tainted by disreputable mancwuvres, similar to 
those which have given the Erie Railway 
fight its bad pre-eminence, they would be 
avoided by all men to whom a good name was 
of more value than railway stocks, and who 
would disdain a victory won by peijury or 
fraud. 

It is more than probable that the gr: at mass 
of the readers of the daily papers cexsed the 
perusal of the “Great Erie Railway Fight” 
after the account of the third or fourth day’s 
contest. Only professional men could take an 


added fresh complications and new disputants. 
In some respects it was like reading an ac- 
count of a prize-fight. It is with some degree 
of interest that we follow the champions to the 
ring—read of their looks, their condition, and 
how each behaved—of the surrounding crowd— 
of the scenery~and some naughty persons 
may take a malicious pleasure in knowing 
how the police were tricked or outwitted. 
Any one may be excused in being interested in 
the preliminary skirmish, and the first round 
or, two ; but when the essential brutality of the 
ring begins, when each round is but the 
repetition of the other in the wounds, bruises, 
and cuts inflicted and endured, we turn in 
disgust from such details, and are satisfied to 
know, as the general result, that the Game 
Chicken defeated the Slasher in sixty rounds 
and forty-nine minutes. It is inevitable that 
there should be a good deal of ‘‘skipping” by 
the general readers in all detailed accounts of 
such combats, whether fistic or forensic. It is 
easy to understand how Judge Barnard, at the 
instance of the Directors themselves, should ap- 
point one of their number (Gould) as Receiver 
of the road. But when, a few hours afterward, 
the Court changes its mind, or, in other 
words, another Judge (Sutherland), having 
co-ordinate jurisdiction with Barnard, ap- 
points a different person (Davies) Receiver, the 
affair becomes rather complicated. Still it is 
not yet beyond the reach of ordinary non- 


professional understandings. But the next 


day the confusion thickens. The interference 
of the United States Courts has been invoked, 
and it appears that while the argument before 
Judge Sutherland had been purposely pro- 
longed, Judge Blatchford, of the United States 
Court, had been induced to appoint a Receiver 
also, and who should he appoint but Gould, 
the appointee of Barnard. But we aré not 
yet near the thickest of the fight. Other city 
Judges join in the sport of flinging injunctions 
around. A Judge from Binghampton rushes 
into the fray, and like the Beefeater in the 
**Critic,” commands them all to drop their 
swords and daggers,” till somebody he ap- 
points can inquire into the merits of the 
quarrel. As a sort of by-play or underplot, 
one of the counsel (Fullerton) is under indict- 
ment in some revenue matters, even still more 
complicated than this Erie affair, and while 
arguing his brief in one case, he is called upon 
by the Court he is pleading before to answer 
as @ criminal in another. 

The Courts having thus got into a state of 
most sublime confusion, each one—Federal 
and State, City and County—issuing injunc- 
tions against anybody sueing anybody else, 
let us see whether inquiries into the origin of 
this turmoil will enable us to understand its 
true merits. Reading the affidavits filed be- 
fore the Courts will nct help us much, for the 
simple reason that what one side swears is 
true, the other swears is false, and the proba- 
bility is that neither can be believed. One 
grand fact, however, remains, and that is, 
TWENTY MILLIoNS OF DOLLARS. This sum has 





been obtained from the pockets of the public, 


interest in proceedings to which every day. 





either honestly or dishonestly, fraudulently or 
in the regtilar soutse of business ; the Erie 
Directors have got it, and somie patties are 
trying to take it from them, and therefore no 
one need wonder that the combat thickens. It 
so happens that most of the persons who ap- 
pear before the public in this fight, as princi- 
pals or accessories, were principals or acces- 
sories in the former fight at the beginning of 
this year, and as in the progress of the strug- 
gle they have turned sides, the pttblie has been 
much amused by hearing the stories told all 
round about former associates. We are sorry 
to be obliged to say that the old proverb about 
certain pearsons getting their dues when cer- 
tain others fall out, will probably not be true 
in ihis case, because the only parties who can 
really profit, will be the lawyers on both sides. 
It appears by one affidavit—though, as we have 
said, implicit credence cannot be given to any 
of these documents—that, at the close of the 
former litigation, a sum of $25,000 was paid 
to one counsel, being part of a sum of upward 
of $400,000 paid by the Railway Company in 
compromise of some claims upon them. The 
counsel who is sworn to have received this 
sum—though we may observe, in passing, that 
he swears he did not—is retained in one of the 
present suits, and by some one or other of the 
Courts has been appointed Receiver of the 
Company. 

With such prizes as this in prospect, and no 
blanks, it is not marvelous that these suits 
are prosecuted in a very vivacious manner, 
and that the highest legal talent—that is, the 
highest paid—is engaged on both sides. What 
the stockholders of the road, out of whose pock- 
ets these enormous legal expenses must ulti- 
mately come, have to say, is another and quite 
a different matter. It is not long since the 
three directors, whose management of the road 
and whose personal honesty are now vigorously 
impugned, were unanimously elected by the 
stockholders, and therefore these latter have 
only themselves to blame if they commit their 
interests to men who are incapable or dishon- 
est. But besides what the stockholders and 
others interested in this road may have to say 
about its management, the public at large has 
an indirect interest in it, to precisely the same 
extent in which it is concerned that the insti- 
tutions of the country should not be conducted 
so as to be a national disgrace, and what is 
yet more important, that our Judiciary should 
not be made a laughingstock to all the world. 

When it is made a matter of reproach against 
the Federal Government that it is cheated out 
of one-fifth of the revenue by the officers ap- 
pointed to collect it, the heads of departments 
may well allege the impossibility of selecting 
honest and capable men among the thousands 
who are clamoring for appointment, and may 
point to this Erie Railway quarrel as proof 
that even the possession of large wealth is no 
guarantee for integrity of even the lowest 
standard. If, in this city of New York, the 
centre of the commerce of the continent, there 
cannot be found men who will not so far abuse 
their trust as to issue twenty millions of stock 
beyond what they had any legal right to issue, 
and, presumably, for their personal advant- 
ages, how shall the Government at Washing- 
ton escape being defrauded by the men it is 
obliged to trust, and who are picked out of the 
riff-raff and scum of the political hangers-on 
who swarm round every Member of Congress ? 

Shall we then hastily conclude that there is 
a decline of public virtue among us, that com- 
mon honesty is among the things of the past, 
and that the social disturbances of the late 
civil war have unsettled the standards by 
which the conduct of men ought to be meas- 
ured? By no means. Hudson and Peto had 
their day in England, and though many per- 
sons were ready to say, at the tine their frauds 
came to light, that commercial honesty was 
dying out, we have yet to learn that the 
average administrative integrity of that country 
is any lower now than it has been at any 
period during this century. And so we are 
confident that the force of public opinion will 
surely, but it may be slowly, overwhelm the 
authors of these Erie frauds, and replace them 
by honest and upright men, of whom there is 
no lack among us. : 

The manner in which the Judiciary has 
lowered itself in public esteem, is, as we have 
already intimated, a far more serious matter, 
and some of our contemporaries have not hesi- 
tated, we are sorry to see, to impute corrupt 
motives to the acts of some of the Judges. It 
would have been more charitable, and as the 
event has shown, far wiser, to have attributed 
the erratic conduct of some of the Judges to 
their overstrained courtesy toward the Bar. 
Still, the unseemly spectacle has been pre- 
sented to the public, ot Judges of the same 
Court placing themselves .in positions of 
quasi hostility to each other, and to the Courts 
of higher jurisdiction, an attitude which can 
only tend to make the entire Judiciary an ob- 
ject ot popular derision. We wish it had been 
otherwise ; or that the muddle into which the 
Courts have got, had originated in some cause 
wherein so large an amount of property had 
not been at stake ; because, we are convinced 
that there is nothing more essential to the 
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prosperity of a community like ours, than re. 
spect for the administration of the laws ; ang, 
on the other hand, the slightest suspicion that 
the corruption which has tainted many high 
places, Was tatnished also the purity of the 
Bench, will work an amount of evil not to be 
measured in dollars, but to be traced hereaf. 
ter in the gradual dec’¥ of every public and 
private virtue. 








Marriage in New York. 


Tr has been several times decided in the 
Courts of this State that marriage is simply a 
contract, and that the imtervention of parsons 
or aldermen, rings, prayers and powwows of all 
kinds, are purely objets de luxe, simple pleasant 
formulas of no kind of practical consequence. 
A man may marry himself, always however, 
with the consent of the female in the ease, 
and there need be no witnesses or documents 
of any kind. It is only necessary for him to 
say to his friends and the public that Jemima 
Blank is his wife, and she is legally, as a 
recent decision has for the hundredth time 
affirmed. 

A lawsuit took place in Rye, Westchesier 
County, a few days ago, in which there 
was a dispute regarding the property of 
one Taylor, deceased. The principal con- 
testant was Mrs. Catharine Pauline Taylor, 
formerly Kate Edward, who claimed to be the 
widow of Mr. Taylor, by whom she had two 
children. In her testimony Mrs. Taylor stated 
that no marriage ceremony was ever performed 
between her and Mr. Taylor, but he recog- 
nized her as his wife, and agreed of his own 
will to so recognize her when they commenced 
living together. She was in his house at the 
time, and he dreaded the objections ‘of his 
grown daughters tothe match. Mrs. Van Tuyl, 
one of his daughters, was the other claim- 
ant. The property of deceased in litigation 
amounted to over $500,000. It was decided, 
in perfect conformity with previous rulings, 
that Miss Edward was the wife of William 
Taylor, because he represented her as such, 
and, moreover, lived with her as such. 

An appeal was made, but it must fail. Mar- 
riage in New York is neither a sacrament nor 
a ceremony ; it is simply a contract, provable, 
as all other contracts are, by documents, wit- 
nesses, or admissions. Voild/ 








In publishing the picture of Mrs, Schuyler Col- 
fax, in a recent number, we neglected to state 
that the photograph was furnished by Mr. J. F. 
Ryder, of Cleveland, Ohio. 





An affair called the “‘ Baudin affair” is exciting 
great interest in Paris. Baudin was a deputy, 
killed on a barricade on December 8, 1851, re~- 
sisting the coup d'état, and the Republicans have 
opened subscriptions to provide him a monument. 
The Liberal papers published these subscrip- 
tions, and are to be prosecuted for exciting hatred 
and contempt of the Government. The journal- 
ists say it is not legal, fifty-three lawyers coincide 
in the opinion, and the lisis are issued 
daily, the Government on its side bringing 
actions. The trial is considered a sort of duel, 
and will be watched by all Paris with an interest 
which the republicans hope will deepen till a 
popular movement becomes possible. They, of 
course, care nothing about M. Baudin, a worthy 
but obscure person, forgotten for seventeen 
years, but they care much for the chance of a 
victory over the Government. 





Ir is stated in the London Atheneum that The 
Echo, a new London evening paper, will be printed 
by two of Marinoni’s machines, which are said to 
be capable of producing 80,000 copies an hour. 
What do our press-builders say to this state- 
ment? 





“Tuat’s so.”—A daily contemporary remarks : 
** General Grant’s election gives the assurance of 
vigorous protection to all who take their capital 
or merely the labor of their hands into the 
South, and prompt punishment to ail who tres- 
pass on the sovereign right of an American 
citizen to go where he will, settle where he likes, 
and say what he pleases. Millions of capital 
could not so enrich South and North, East and 
West, as does this verdict of the people in favor 
of equal rights and Republican liberty.” 


Grapes are particularly abundant in Paris this 
year, They sell at from six to twelve cents a 
pound. Allare fine. In 1866 there were brought 
into Paris more than eight and a half million 
kilograms—nearly eighteen million pounds—of 
grapes. The importation this year is very much 
greater, thanks to the superior quality and low 
prices. Add to this immense supply the consider- 
able yield of gardens within the octroi wall. 








Gry. Wavr Hampton, of South Carolina, while 
exhorting the Democracy of his State to keep up 
their clubs, advises, most sensibly, that “‘ features 
looking to the subjects of immigration, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and education be engrafted 
upon each club, so that an organized and sys- 
tematic effort may be at once made to add to our 
population, to promote the industries of our 
State, and to advance the cause of popular intelii- 
gence.” 

Generat J. B. Barwanp has written a letter to 
the Times, giving an interesting account of the 
recent artillery experiments at Fortress Monroe, 
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In closing, the general refers to the Moncrieff 

-carriage, of which we gave an elaborate ac- 
count, and also an engraving, some weeks ago, 
and informs us that the invention, for which Cap- 
tain Moncrieff has got the credit, was made by an 
American officer of engineers “‘ many years ” since, 
He states, also, that a model of the original 
invention is in existence, 





Taz modesty of Mr. George Francis Train 
gtands in no need of vindivatiov, as appears from 
the following extracts from a recent letter, dated 
in the debtors’ prison, Dublin: 


“J have only one passion. Born an egotish € Believe 
in self, and self alone. I feel that I would Wave ercssed 
the bridge o: Lodi, and would have provided avainst the 
burning of Moscow. J would not have been four years 
with a million of men back of me, making Lee surren- 
der ten thousand, as Grant did, 

“7 think I shali tive to a great age, and have much to 
do with *the governing of my country, and the finan- 
cial, commercial, political, theological, and medical 
education and representation of my people.”’ 


“ My people” is good for a déenu ; but wasn’t 
Louis Napoleon once in prison ? 





Tae British Courts have decided that a part of 
a book may be copyrighted, and another part not. 
The decision arose out of # suit by Low, of Lon- 
don, against Ward, the latter having re published 
Dr. Holmes’s story, “The Guardian Angel.” In 
order to secure a British copyright, Dr. Holmes 
went to Montreal while the story was running 
through the Adlunée Monthly. The last six chap- 
ters appeared in an English edition, authorized 
while he waa residing on British soil, It was de- 
cided that he had a valid copyright in these chap- 
ters, but not in those published before he went to 
Canadr., 





Ir may not be generally known that there is a 
college called ** The Lincoln University,” at Ox- 
ford, Pa., dedicated to the education of students 
of African descent. Within two years four chairs 
have been endowed, each on the sum of $20,000 ; 
one by the liberality of W. E. Dodge, Esq., of this 
city ; one by the Avery estate of Pittsburgh ; one 
by a gentleman ot New York ; and one by Mrs, 
Mary Dickey, her husband, son, and others, 
Three more chairs remain to filled. More than 
half of the students were slaves a few years since 
and over forty were soldiers, : ; 





We have the very reverse of “Mr. Arthur 
Skeichley’s ” book on America, in “Last Winter 
in the United States,” by F. Barham Zincke, 
“Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen.” Mr, 
Sketchley saw nothing good in America; Mr, 
Zincke found nothing bad, He Bays : 


“In traveling 8,0°0 miles, throngh all rts 
Union, I never once siw, even in “the wena p a 
South or on the prairies of the West, any more than in 
New York or Boston, a table d’hote dinner served at the 
sound of a bell, at one time, for all the guests of the 
house, upon which a scramble ensued for every dish. 
I should be surprised to hear that this praciice now ex- 
isted iu a single hotel in the Union. The method of pro- 
ceeding, which is now universal, is for every single 

rson, Or party of persons, to be served s« parately, 

or are the middie-class Americans, who are the chief 
frequenters of hotels, more rapid in dispatching their 
meals then we are. They are the reverse of talkative, 
They are not inquisitive, They are tar more civil and 
helpful to one avother and to strangers than English- 
men are, Those whom we should consider in good so- 
ciety are, in a very hivh degre e, quiet and unassuming, 
I never heard an American use the word ‘siree’ for 
sir, bor did 1 ever hear one ‘guess,’ nor was I ever 
abked to ‘liquor.’ Anti so one mi, ht go on with many 
otver things which were once American practices, but 
have been utterly abandonea. The fact is, that the 
Americans are the most reasonable and teachable 
people in the world. Prove to an Englishman that he 
is wrong, and he will cling to his mistake more closely 
than beiore. Prove to tie Americans that they are 
Wrong, avd the whole people wiil, as if they were one 
man, readily abandon their mistake,” 





. VENIcE, since her liberation, has made notable 
improvement in all things. Her trade has in- 
creased from $32,000,000 in 1866, to $45,500,000 in 
1868, and her tonnage by 72,000 tons, while asso- 
ciations are being formed to organize direct com- 
munication with foreign countries, which has 
hitherto been mainly conducted via Trieste. A 
line of steamers has been opened to Alexandria, 
and a Technical College of Commerce is about to 
be opened to teach languages, banking, book 
keeping, exchange, and commercial law. The 
work of primary education is being pressed on, 
10,000 children having entered the schools in 
1867, or about one in every two, and co-operative 
stores are springing up on every hand. ‘Theso 
stores ought to suit the Italians everywhere, for 
they are born economists, do not care about time, 
and would at any time walk a mile to save the act- 
ual expenditure of a cent. 


To the Tax-Payers and Producers of the 
United States. 

Tue Presidential Campaign is over, and the 
interests of the peopie—who perform the labors, in- 
crease the capital, pay the taxes and support the Gov- 
érnment—are still the same, While ready to meet pub- 
lic obligations, pay fair expenses, and sustain needed 
public improvement, the people have a fair claim that 
their public servants shall use decent economy, and 
promptly attend to all legislation needed for the better 
systematizing and more thorough conduct of pu 


The “Civil Service Bill” of Hon. T. A. Jenckes, in- 
troduced late in the last seasion, was lait ever. it is 
of great importance, and its pas-age hap been tirg¥d by 
able business met, irtespective Of party, ii different 
parts of the cotintry, Th demoralizaticn of our offi- 

se: Vice, groWibg out of the rapid and unexplained 
| gainttg Of Wealth by high officials, is no longer covered 
{ Wy the flimsy pretense that such gains are honest. This 
| matter has grown to such vast proportions a8 to demand 
the serious attention of the people, Thid bill strikes at 
the root of this corruption, and will be 6f more betjefit 
to the country thait all {her lefislation combinel of 
| any one Congress, af it will #a¥e millions yearly to the 
treastiry, and belp raize the standard of official honor 
tnd character to a height worthy the dignity of a great 
and free republic, Under its provisions, while public 
services will not be ignored, or recommendations frum 
fit persons be without weight, they will not stand in- 
stead of fitness, but will open the way for thorough ex- 
amination of all applicants for place. Surely it shouid 
be made a law, with no day lost in needless delay, 

While Government expenses have been reduced, that 
reduction bas not been what it should be, as the defi- 
ciency bills to be presented to the coming Congress will 
fully prove. The army has nearly twice the officers 
needed for the rank and file=the most costly as well as 
ornamental part of the service—and the question is: 
Will the people be taxed millions for their support? 
The navy is joaded with an official retinue, relatively 
larger eVen than the army, and quite as useless, Ther* 
are too many superfluous officials at Washington and 
in the navy yards, whose principal business is to draw 
their monthly pay; avd ships are still kept in commis- 
sion with no other apparent object than spending mil- 
lions of our coin abroad that had far better be kept to 

educe our debt. The disgraceful squanderines of the 

avy Department in years past, owing to the incom- 
petehte of its chief officers, will remain a blemish on 
its history for all time. All we can now do is to remedy 
its present wastes, and it is the jud»ment of most com- 
petent men that the public good does not require an 
expense of over $10,000,000 yearly in that branch of 
the service, 

The depariments at Washington, as well as the whole 
civil service, need reorganization, and the dismissal of 
thousands of needless and haif-worked political offi- 
cials, Many hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
yearly paid for extra clerk hire, all of which should be 
saved, and those under regular pay required to do the 
work or be dismissed. Fewer men, competent and tre- 
liable, even with better pay, would cost less than many 
drones. The Indian Department, ful of waste and cor- 
ruption, should be handed over to the War Department, 
in which officers are held closely accountable for funds 
in their hands, 

The great temptation offered to speculators by land 
treaties with Indians, makes it important that all lands 
acquired by treaty should be sold only in the public 
Jand offices, and not in large tracts. Thus a greatand 
dangerous source of secret corruption would end, 
Public interest and public opinion are opposed to fur- 
ther Government subsidies to railroads, beyond land- 
grants careiully given in the regions traversed by the 
roads, as such subsidies open great temptations for 
corrupt legislation, and because we must pay our debt, 
justice coming before generosity. 

The vast trauds exposed in the recent elections, de- 
mand the passage ot a lnwrequirine naturalization 
papers to be issued only by the United States Courts, 
under a newand efficient system; ard that all viola- 
tions of law, in such cases, be tried only by these 
Courts. There are many judicial districts apparently 
organized to accommo-ate bungry politicians, Some 
twenty-five of these, costing yearly over $2,000 each, 
and, in which that cost exceeds the business done, 
should be merged in other districts. The judiciary has 
been, and is, greatly embarrassed by the incapacity of 
decrepit snd supsrannuated judges, who would gladly 
retire did Governmeut make any provision tor their 
support. A law is imperatively dewanded allowing 
such to retire on a suitable salary. 

The wasteful and extravagant appropriations for 
Custom Houses and Hospitals, shou!d be largely re- 
duced, The interest on the cost of our Marine Hospi- 
tela would more than support all our invalid eailors. 

Our yearly imports largely exceeding our exports, 
the difference beiug made up in coin, or bonds, sent 
abrosd, Congress should early adopt measures to turn 
the balance o/ trade in our favor, ae a long continuance 
ot its present condition must surely lead to humili- 
ating financial embarrassments, 

Could all these cconomic measures be adopted, our 
expenses would be so reduced, that the import duties, 
the taxes on spirits and tobacco, stamp taxes and 
licenses, would pay all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, interest on the debt, and pensions, and leave a 
handsome surplus as a sinking fund to pay the National 
bonds, 

It has been made matter of commendation, that our 
expenses are no greater than in the days of Buchanan, 
but we should rather blush for shame that tl.ey are as 
large as they were under an administration corrupt be- 
yond precedent. 

Let the party in power bring the relative expenses 
and the character of the Government up to the stand- 
ard ot the days of John Quincy Adams—when not a 
a dollar was lost for four years by fraud or maladminis- 
tration—and a grateful public will rejoice, that power, 
courage, and patriotism combined, can crush the ter- 
rible corruption which will, unless checked, annihilate 
every element of value in this republican Government. 

Any legislation that will encourage our home in- 
dustry, or tend to Jessen the national mania for politi- 
cal office, will be gratefully received by all. Thousands 
of able-bodied men spend years in vain efforts to ob- 
tain office, who would be valuable members of society 
in some industrious calling. 

If the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the expenses of the fiscal year ending June, 1869, ex- 
ceed the probable receipts, there must be error in his 
estimates, qr wholly needless extravagance, ae the re- 
duction of appropriations by Congress keep pace with 
the reduction of taxes. 

If the people expect any or all of these measures to 
be carried through, they must themselves make due 
efforts, 

Letters, and numerously signed petitions to our Na- 
tional Legislature, are the most potent means for re- 
forming abuses and making improvements, and no men 
have more profound respect for the wishes of the 
people than those who need votes to retain their places. 
Let the members of Congress do their whole duty, and 
a discriminating public will keep them in place so long 
as they thus earn ard deserve public confidence. 

Joun S. NEWBERRY, President. 
E. B. Warp, Chairman Committee Na- 
tions] Manufacturers’ Association, 

[Countersigned by all of Frank Leslie’s Publications. ] 








MRS. SCOTT-SIDDONS, 


Ir is seldom we have to chronicle a début in 





affuirs, 

A year ago the delegates to the National Manufac- 
turers’ Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, chose a com- 
mittee to visit Washinton, end ask Coneress to adopt 
certain measures important to the common good, These 
were: The reduction and simplifying of taxation; the 
decrease of Government experses; and the purifying 
of the official service of the United States, The two 
first objects were partially obtained by prompt and 
patriotic action of Convress, the last remains as it was | 
—in the nands of a corrupt Executive, 

W.th the opening of the coming session of Congress, 
the completion of these vital'y smportant measares | 
should come up for early and thorough action. A new | 

| 
| 
| 





‘ 


Tax Bill, aiming to simplify and improve oar internal 


revenue system, and to reduce taxation, was partly 

adopted last winter, and thus relief, greatly needed, 

was given to our useful industries. That bill should | 
be dn'shed and parsed, and our tax system thus made 

complete, 


this country, by a new artist, who is yet young, with so 
much pleasure, as we feel in recording the success of 
Mrs, Scott-Siddons. 

In the present dearth of legitimate histrionic talent, 
it is, and should be refreshing to tbe Ronest critic, to 
welcome the presence of any new-comer upon the 
boards who justifies the bistorical namie—dramatically 
speaking—which she bears, by the actual evidence she 
gives of possessing the highest order of talent, and, 
possibly, for we will not say it positively, of genius, 

We have seen Mrs. Siddons in only two characters, 
These were both Shakespearean ones—Rosalind and 
Juliet. 

Ot these, at present, we prefer her Rosalind, although 
for very mavy years, we have seen no Juliet which can 
fairly be ranked with ber rendition of the part of 
Shakespeare’s saddest and most touchingly passionate 
heroine. The look, the grace, the womanly timidity 
wedded with aplomb, and the delicate euphony of voice, 
al) combine to render her Rosalind a truly delicious 


| 





portrait of the daugbter of the banished Duke, who | 
tastuverade* in th gteeh:wood with no sufficient | 
reason iut sb dbihe, that the spettatots of readers of | 
‘*As You Like 1t”’ wot of, save her owfi pleasant ¢a- 
price, and the fact that her creator used her as the pot 
ter docs a piece of clay, to weld it into his own pleas- 
autly beautiful and ingenious fancies: It may be that 
We are disposed to overrate the Rosalind ot Mrs. Scoit- 
BSiddons, We owii tliat ws 40 ndt think We are, because 
Wwe have always beeti disposéd 4 clade ft as one Of the 
most origitially and unnaturally real characters which 
Shaketpcare ever drew with his immortal pen. Julte, 
Cordelia, Imogen, Lady Année. Desdemona, Celia, Emilia, 
Ophelia, even Goneril, Regan and thé i of Macbeth, all 
have more or lvss of nature in them, But tile #eality 
of Rosalind is not the reality of nature, Hed any other 
writer of the same epoch tried bis hand upon ber, he 
would have mide her a wanton. Had a modern dram- 
atist done so, he would simply have made her a bur- 
lesque heroine, Ellen Tree, in her best days—beiore 
she became Mrs, Charles Kean—was the only Rosalind 
we had evef secti: Mra, Scott-Siddons, with ali her 
faults, and she has some, if nt niatty, ts the second 
Wwe bave ever seen, 

Let us, therefore; be thankful, not only that we have 
seen her in the character; but that, liberally sprinkled 
as our hair and beard aré with gray; we can relish one 
of the most poetically wild of the oreations fashioned 
for us by the pen of Shakespeare. 4 

We are tinable to compliment the general retideting 
of thé two plays, a8 highiiy as we do the lady tor whom 
they were placed upon the stage at the New York 
Theatre, With the excéption of Mr; Mason; another 
member of the Kemble family, Mr. Davidge aad possi- 
bly of Mr. Harkins, few of the artists emiploved,; 
deemed it necessary even passably to know their parts. 
Such is the result of the Sensational Drama, inter- 
spersed with a few weeks of the Legitimate, here and 
there. The same weakness was visibie in the support 
of Edwin Forrest at Niblo’s Garden. Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons suffers in worthy company, which, it may be 
presumed, will prove a trifling compensation under the 
infliction recently imposed upon her. 

Greatly to our regret, we go to press before the time 
at which we may see John Brougham’s new Irish 
drama, ‘‘The Emerald Ring.” When it is remembered 
that this is written for Barney Williams and his charm- 
ing wife, and will be produced under their own direc- 
tion at their own theatre, with all that completeness 
and care which bas characterized their management, 
hitherto, we unhesitatingly recommend it to the special 
attention of our readers. It will be the principal at- 
traction they give us in their own too brief season, 








ART GOSSIP, 


Tue several portraits contributed by Mr. 
Page to the winter exhibition of the Academy of 
Design, are all marked by certan eccentricities of 
manipulation peculiar to that artist. One of the most 
pleasing among them 18 a cabinet picture of Colonel 
Lowell and wife (275). The figures ip this composition 
are full length, and posed with much natural ease, 
But the key in which the artist has worked is altogether 
too low for the production of lifelike effect, and” we 
seem to be looking at the scene through 4 hazy 
medium of some kind. Portrait of a lady, 280, by the 
same artist, is full of expression and character, though, 
like all of Mr. Page’s later works, it reveals too much 
of the work by which it has been produced. Take 
No. 289, for instance, portrait of Mr. R. b. Minturn, 
Undoubtedly strong as a likeness, the excessive stip- 
pling by which tones and flesh-tints have been wrought 
out, is, nevertheless, fatiguing to the eye, sugvesting, 
as it does, the idea of more work than was necessary to 
the accomplishment of a giv n object. 

A very clever portrait is that one of an old gentle- 
man, 189, painted by Mr. J. O. Eaton. It is full of 
truth and character, and painted with a firm and free 
pencil, 

And, for small cabinet portraits, one of the best in 
the exhibition, perhaps, is that of Professor Morse, 
141, trom the pencil of Madame Adele Bassie. 

A sketchy but clever picture is the one numbered 
126, ‘“*‘ Habitant Harnessmaker, Lower Canada.”’ This 
is the work of Mr. Gilbert Burling, who spent some 
montis of the past summer among the primitive and 
picturesque dwellers of that region. The character of 
both figures in this composition has been well seized, 
and it is painted in a vigorous manner. 

“The Bearer of Dispatches,” 57, by Mr. John F, 
Weir, is a good example of the careful manner in which 
that artist paints. It represents the interior of a forge, 
in which a blacksmith is at work fashioning a horse- 
shoe. A trooper watches the operation, the bridle on 
his arm suggesting the unseen horse outside. All the 
accessories of the forge in this picture are worked up 
with great fidelity and finish. 

A curious picture, better in movement than in color, 
is one entitled ‘*Give us this Day our Daily Bread, 228, 
by Mr. A. Mario, The scene appears to be somewhere 
out on Lexingion avenue, Snow is on the ground, 
and a great number of laborers are seen working in 
various ways. Work appears to be the idea of the 
picture, and its merit lies in the reality of the familiar 
scene. 

We shall return to this exhibition in future numbers 
of Frank Lesire’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

The chromo-lithograph is enjoying a sustained popu- 
larity, and has doubtless, a beneficial influence upon 
popular taste. Among the most successful workers in 
this branch are Messrs. Fabromus, Gurney & Son. 
“Mischievous Pets,”’ published by them some time 
since, after a picture by Jobn Carter, was an excellent 
reproduction of an amusing bit of animal life and 
character. Since the production of that chromo, the 
game firm have issued two others. One of these, en- 
titled ** God’s Acre,”’ is from a pic: ure painted by Miss 
Emma Osborn, an English artist ot note It represents 
two small giris, visiting a burial-ground during 4 snow- 
storm, and is full of tenderness and pathetic feeling. 
The other, “ Autumn Fruits,” is from a painting by 
W. M. Brown. Tbe color obtained here by the chromo 
process is very rich and glowing, and the textures of 
the several fruits are rendered with much truth, 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tuere has been quite a political lull in the 
metropolis, the town being comparatively empty, and 
the only incidents being the elections. The programmes 
of atl the political candidates are now issued, and the 
speeches and placards have made their appearance, 
Some of the cindid Shave endured considerable 
cross-questioning on ious subjects, especially the 
Irish Church, and the “rights” or “ property of mar- 
ried women;” that is, the possibility of their holding a 
separate estate from their husbands, as the lawyers term 
it. Odgers, the only workingman who appeared as can- 


tolent visible in any of th# new candidates, and the fw 
t re Parliaments will be cofttposed of elements very 
Nike the last. To a poor man Efwland is @ country 
“+theut a career, and is likely so to semain for s loug 
+ we yet, 

Thee have been two important deaths. First, that 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which gives ap importe 
aht piece of patronage to the Premier; but the choiee is 
énibarrassing, as the Church is ina particular comdi- 
tion, atid distracted between the High Church and the 
Evangelical parties: The Primacy cannot be reiatorced 
from éither, withowt danger of disruption. At the same 
timé, something must be done toward au improved 
discipline, #* the very Inxity is increasing the feud, and 
gome ot the inferior clergy hold the bishops at de- 
flance, Sooner or later, the State must pronounce on 
the stihieet, Many of the elergy are weary of the con- 
nection betweé4n Church and State, and would willingly 
see the bond dissélved, The late archbishop, a mild, 
amiable and gentlemarit} preicte, managed to keep af- 
fairs iv stafu quo. It is mord than a question if such a 
condition can be longer maintaindé. 

The other death is that of the Dowager Duchess of 
Stitherland. She was a strong Abolitiomist, and is 
known to your public frong her connectior? with Mrs 
Beecher Stowe. Im the early days of the present 
reign she was a beauty, and so far of political “wport- 
arice that Peel denranded her removal from the &D- 
lounge of thé Queen, as of something tbat thwarted bis 
Political action, Dut of late years she had lost thé 
charms of beauty, and had too much embonpoint. She 
had contrived te marry all ber daughters to dukes, 
actual or expectant, so that the ducal caste will be pre- 
sarved for the next geficration. It must be premised 
that (hs édtates of the Sutherlands are immense, and 
the expendifti#4 also, The wardrobe of the late 
dowager, when the Cyfiosure of fashion, rivaled that 
of Elizabeth, and a new dress was arrayed or extem- 


porized for each day. 

The reception of Reverdy Johisew at Liverpool 
has been all that could be desired—the British en- 
sign dipped, and a magnificent banquet, attended 
by leaders of both political factions, After’ dinner 
¢ame some post-prandial revelations. The — 
ralization question, is, it appears, agreed upon; “0 is 
the San Juan Island,’one which had been quite A= 
gotten here, The Alabama claims were also in a faa! 
way of being decided; apparently referred to arbitration. 
It seems as it all outstanding difficulties could be tided 
ver; if only a reasonable Spirit of giving or taking per- 
vaded both parties: The only difiiculty about natural- 
ized citizens Was ¢aused by the Feniar outbreak. The 
American citizen prop? has always been duly respected 
and appreciated here, and #ives less trouble than any 
other nationality that visits Britisk shores. Some day 
there will be a yearning for a closer wnion of the two 
countries, and, ‘‘ One united flag, one tong®e, one race? 
may turn up as the cry of the fuiure, shonld the state 
of continental polities ever seriously endanze? British 
independence and existence. To be on good terms 
with America is a political necessity. 

Treland is, on the whole, tranquil, and the Church, 
as by law established, will, no doubt, by law be ais- 
endowed. It is doubtful it that will pacify Ireland. 


There are, according to one writer, 8,000 landlords, and 
600,000 tenants without a lease. The movemenvt for 
repeal, although ostensibly limited to the Roman 
Catholics; is fostered also by the Orangemen, who 
think repeal would secure Orange ascendency. A 
third and influential party is for the Union, and against 
repeal of the Union. But it is not possible to govern 
Ireland tor ever, as it has been the last three years, 
with the Habeas Corpus suspenéed. Something must 
be done to restore confidence on both sides—a policy 
of invction leads no where. 

Spain will end in a Constitutional Monateby. Dem- 
ocracy bas not taken deep root in Spain, and France is 
hostile to Democracy—it would convulse Fiance : but 
the difficuliy is, to obtain a constitutional sovereign. 
Most princes are tired of the farce, A perpetual presi- 
dent might be extemporized, if the aristocracy aud 


‘to her lights,” and those glimmer tor a royal per- 
sonage and court. In the meantime the Juntas 
and Provisional Government have abolished many 
abuses, and the whole is put on a new footing, which 
will assure Spain independence, if it only cam be main- 
tained. ‘These changes in the least advanced govern- 
ment of all Europe, create considerable seusation 
here, and receive the moral support of the English 
Press. The events of Spain, the proceedings of the 
Provisional Government, and of the Democratic Span- 
ish party, are the chief subjects of the telegrams. All 
other matters are of inferior interest, France ts quiet, 
and there is no immediate danger to the peace of 
Europe. 

The dissolution takes place on November 11th ; 
after that che elections, No successor will be named 
to the Archbishopric of Canterbury till after the elec- 
tions, as filling up tie post be/ore would influence the 
county constituencies. The Queen is said to be m 
favor of Dr. Wellesley, the Dean of Windsor, but 
some one will probably be taken from the rauks of 
existing prelates. 

The compensation for the Alabama claims will, no 
doubt, be ultimately paid, after referring the question, 
in the first instance, to arbitration. 

Although everything for the moment augurs peace, 
and the declarations of Reverdy Johnson and Disraeli 
have been attended with the best effect, the state of 
France is not particularly reassuring. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the present regime cannot last. he 
Emperor, since the Mexican failure, and the Prussian 
success, appears to bave lost his sel!-confidence, and 
to be in a perpetual state of mental oscillation. Rouher 
is looked upon as the hand that guides the affairs of 
State, and asthe real master of the situation. Prince 
Napoleon is reported to have said, “The French have 
made two mistakes; first, they took my cousin for a 
fool—they were mistaken; then they took him for a 
geuius—they were mistaken again.”” In the meantime 
the peace of Europe is maintained, and, to hear the 
diplomatists, it might be imagined the millennium was 
at hand. But it is winter, and the vast European hosts 
must be disbanded tor the moment. 

The winter bas set in cold here, and much distress, 
and some trouble, in the way of rovberies and crimes, 
are expected, owing to the numbers out of work, and 
the reduction of the public establishments. Some 
works are still going on, such as the Ho!born viaduct, 
which proceeds at a very slow rate, and which, in its 
unfinished condition, is a great drawback to the main 
line of city communication. The New Blackfriars 
Bridge is to be opened on the Queen’s birthday, in 
May, next year.- The Bridge will then be a century, 
and the Queen fifty years, olu. The Queen is expected 
to open it in person, and inangurate the structure. The 
remaining part of the Thames embankment isin hand, 
but will take some time to finish; till then it is of little 
use, except as an elegant boulevard at the side of the 
river, which is now visible ‘o all who ¢hdose to peram- 
bulate the embankment. : 





CIPSIES IN SPIRIN. 


Tre engraving on our front page is taken 





didate for Chelsea, has had his claims referred to a 
committee of three—one of whom is T. Hughes, who 
has lett Lambeth to contest Frome. Odgers has been 
ivvited to retire in favor of Sir H. Hoare, +o that the 
“ workingman,” the pet idol of the Commons, will not 
be seen in that sanctuary, if he is to be found in others. 
In a country like this, there is absoluteiy no chance for 


such a candidate, as the “‘ paste brush ” and the “tap ”* | 


are vita! instruments of success amidst the Eiectoral 
body. Some poor members, indeed, get their election 
expenses subscribed for ; but it is an exception to a rule 
almost general, aud does not find much favor in the 
eyes of constituents, As # whole, there is no rising 


from a photograph of a group of Gipsied enjoying the 
| doce far niente in the shadow of the wails of the Alham- 
bra. The artistic studies of gipey life—paintings and 
drawings more or less the creations of a fertile imazi- 
nation and a skilful hand—are numerous enough. 
They generally surround the Gitano with all that is 
romantic ani picturesque. Bat here we have the 
“ Simon-puce,” pictured by the unerring and unflat- 
| tering pencil of the sun. Even under those circum. 

stances, there is something of yrace and Oriental charm 

in the grouping of thes2 vagabonds, end in the Moorish 
| attributes of the locality. 





The Land Tenure is a much more serious question. ’ 


priests were not so strong; but Spain can only act up , 
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HIf HOLINESS THE POPE AT CIVITA VECCHIA. 


The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szz Pacz 213. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED EUROPEAN 
PRESS. 
Revolution in Spain—De- 
molition of the Old City 

Walls, Madrid. 

Several thousand men are now 
employed by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Spain, for the purpose 
of removing the old walls about 
Madrid. Each man carries in one 
hand 2 little basket, niled, or only 
half filled, with earth or stone fresh- 
ly dug from the ramparts, where 
some other men, wielding spades 
and pickaxes, lazily scrape away 
the materials of the ancient c:ty 
fortifications. The part of the 
poulevard, shown in our illustra 
tion, is the Portilio de Tilimon, at 
the back of the Royal Palace and 
Armory, which are seen on the 
right. The large square building 
on the left is the barracks of the 
principe Pio: and still more to the 
left is the distant range of Guadar- 
rama mountains. 

Lord Mayor’s Day, London 
~The Procession Enter- 
ing Palace Yard. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show, on Mon- 
day, November 9:h, was marked by 
a revival of much of the old ceremo- 
nial splendor, and the streets on 
the route from Guildhall to West- 
minster were crowded by sight- 
seers. The old state-coach, blazing 
ia gold, was once more brought out, 
and the popularity of the demonstra- 
tion was shown by the reception 
which was awarded to the new Lord 
Mayor along the entire line of route. 
Bloem Fontein, Orange 

Free State, South Africa. 

The town of Bloem Fontein is the 
chief town of the Orange Free State, 
in the interior of South Africa, and 
was taken possession of in 1848 
by officers of the British Govern- 
ment, Ata subsequent period the 
authority of Great Britain was with- 
drawn ; but the inhabitants, who 
had expended large sums of money 
in improving their farms, remained, 
and, electing a President and Coun- 
cil, chose for their country the name 
of the Orange Free State. Our en- 
graving shows the portion of coun- 
try lying between the Vaal and Or- 
ange rivers. 

His Holiness the Pope at 
Civita Vecchia, Italy. 

His Holiness the Pope paid a visit 
to Civita Vecchia, Italy, on Monday, 
October 26th, making his appearance 
at the Roman termini shortly after 
seven o'clock in the morning. He 
was received by Cardinals Reisach, 
Guidi, and Juaglia ; the Ministers of Commerce, Police, 
and War, and a host of civil and military dignitaries, 
and was driven into the town between files of French 
and Papal troops. After alighting at the Cathedral to 
impart his sacramental benediction to the large crowd 
that had there assembled, His Holiness proceeded to 
the Throne-room to receive the homage of the French 
and Pontifical officers, and the local authorities, all of 
whom were allowed the privilege of kissing his foot. 
At one o’clock the Pope entertained a distinguished 
party at a bountiful collation, and at its close, he was 
re-conducted to the station, where he again bestowed 
his blessing on the populace, and then entered the 
special Pontifical train for his homeward trip. 
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Bombardment ot Muscat, on the Coast of 
Arabia, by the Sultan. 

The British cruisers in the Persian Gulf have lately 
been engaged in punishing some ot the piratical ships 
and tribes on the Arabian coast ; but the conflict be- 
tween the Imam, or Sultan of Muscat, and his revolted 
subjects, who have seized the town, has also called for 
the presence of two British vessels of war to prevent 
Sny outrage upon British subjects. On September 
30th, these vessels were dispatched to the town, where 
they found that the Imam had escaped to a fort, from 
which he had kept up a steady bombardment at his 
enemy within the town. Up to the latest intelligence 
the insurgents held possession of the town, and the 
ssue was very doubtful. 


a 
Sale, at Chelsea, England, of Vagrant 
Dogs, Seized by the Police. 

Some months ago we gave an illustration of the 
Home for Lost and Stray Dogs, at Islington, England, 
and our present engraving of the annual auction sale 
of stray dogs at Chelsea, shows one of the methods by 
which the canine beneficiary is supported. By a street 
law passed in 1867, all dogs found running unmuzziled 
about the streets were to be seized, and after a certain 
period sold at public auction, the proceeds invariably 
accruing to the Dog Home. The ti are attended 
principally by sporting men and dog fanciers, and the 
bidding is neither high nor exciting. 


Session of the Ministers of France, at 
Saint-Cloud—The Emperor Presiding. 
Upon his return from Biarritz, the Emperor Napo- 

leon presided over a grand council of the Ministers, 

which created much interest in the political world. 

It was announced that very important resolutions, as 

yet secret, were adopted at this il. Our engraving 

represents the deliberative body in session, those 
present being : the Emperor, the Empress, M. Rouher, 

M. Dury, Admiral Rigaud de Genouilly, M. Baroche, 

Marshal Vaillant, Marshal Niel, M. de Forcade la 

Roquette, M. Vuitry, M. de Moustier, and M. Magne. 

Singular Religious Festival near Men- 

tone, Italy. 

The village of Mentone commands the way to Peglia, 
an ancient Roman camp and station on the northern 
slope of the Maritime Alps. In September last, a 
curious church ceremony was observed in the princi- 
pal church, where a large assembly had congregated 
for prayers and 
devotions. Men 
and boys wore red 
and blue - colored 
fayors ; women 
had bits of flowers 
jauntilyand grace- 
fullystuck in their 
hair ; officials had 
their emblems of 
authority ; all 
were looking out 
for something 
more attractive 
than the doings at 
the altar. Ina 
few moments a 
youth appeared 
bearing a rusty 
sword, on the 
point of which 
was an apple stud- 
ded with gold 
coin. Thelad was 
followed by two 
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double-bass, entered, ani took seats close by the altar, 
After the performance of a lively tune,the minister deliv- 
ered his sermon, and at its conclusion three priests de- 
scended to the altar-rails ; the dean held out a crucifix; 
up came the mayor; he kissed the image of the 
Saviour, dropped his alms, and, with a bow, retired. 
The procession, organized during the latter part of the 
service, was now joined by the priests, and moved out 
of the church. It consisted of men, women, and 
children, decorated with scarfs, or with tokens of 
fraternal associations. 








GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 


Tue great Rossini died in Paris at the age 
of seventy-six. He was a man of prodigious genius, a 
man also of prodigious indolence. God gave him the 
greatest talent vouchsafed to any lyric composer of this 
generation, and for thirty-eight years he has hid that 
talent and denied the world any fruits therefrom. He 
was a gormand and a voluptuary. His years were 
spent in ministering to his own vanity and his own 
bodily comfort, mostly to that of his palate. When he 
was young and poor he worked, never consecutively or 
faithfully, but mostly on emergencies. Having an 
opera to compose, and six weeks in which te compose 
it, he passed four of them in idleness, and then, by the 
aid of his fertile genius, did the work in the remaining 
two. His ideas flowed with an astonishing rapidity. 
He asked only for pen, paper, and a fit libretto, and 
these before him, never hesitated for a moment as to 
what he should write. He would compose in bed, and 
so incredible was his laziness, and so g eat the fertility 
of his invention, that when a fine duet that.he was 
writing, and had 
almost finished, 
slipped off the bed 
and beyond his* 
reach, rather than 
get up for it, he 
took another sheet 
and composed an- 
other duet entire- 
ly different from 
the first. At the 
age of thirty five, 
at the very crown 
of his life, and in 
the ripeness and 
fullness of his 
great powers, he 
suddenly broke off 
work, threw down 
his pen, and gave 
himself up to idle- 
ness and ease. 

Up to this time 
he had composed 
thirty-eight oper- 
as and some min- 
or works. Most 
of them have tall- 
en into oblivion ; 
the names only 
are remembered. 
The unpublished 
scores are in the 
libraries of the op- 
era-houses sc at- 
tered ower Italy. 

The lack in Ros- 





Church—called for deep solemnity 
of feeling, and a devotional and con- 
scientious treatment in accordance 
with the religious feeling that per- 
vades the words, and as Rossini had 
not these to give, we find the emo- 
tions of the Virgin Mother at the foot 
of the cross expressed in strains of 
meretricious beauty at va- 
riance with the spirit of the text. 
The Madonna is simply theatrical, 
a stage Madonna tricked out with 
half serious arias and concerted 
pieces. Rossini himself was ashamed 
subsequently of his own levity. We 
are not denying the beauty of the 
music; that, of course, is beyond 
question. We refer to it simply to 
illustrate our conviction that the 
composer did not usually work seri- 
ously, or in a manner to entitle him 
to the highest place in the temple of 
fame, which, had he chosen, he 
might have won. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he threw his real soul into 
his work. In “William Tell,” his 
last opera, he fairly showed that 
great things were possible to him, 
and serious things. Alas for the 
lovers of music, and for his own 
reputation with posterity, that, hav- 
ing once risen to this height, he 
should have thrown himself down 
in supine sloth, and that the world 
should have at last to confess that in 
his death it met no loss. 


—$_—__——. 


ANECDOTES OF ROSSINI. 

From a mass of reminiscen- 
ces and anecdotes of Rossini in the 
English papers, we cull the follow- 


ing: 
AT HOME. 

An English correspondent writes: 
“He was a curious and very amue- 
ing man, Rossini, setting aside his 
great genius. I think the last time 
I saw him he was in his dressing- 
room; on his head his oldest wig; 
on his back his oldest coat—a green 
‘cutaway.’ He received us like a 
king, and ate more mimistrella and 
eggs than I should have thought 
even an Italian could have con- 
sumed in the brief period. A well- 
known English musician was pre- 
sent at the meal, and, indeed, assist- 
ed the maestro, who kept calling him ‘ Quel bravo, quel 
buono!’ Ah, the charming evenings which we used to 
have in those salons over the Café Foy! There I have 
heard Alboni, Patti, Nilsson, the Marchisios; but it is 
all over. The rooms are closed, and the curtains have 
fallen over those scenes of private opera and cabinet 
melody.” 

THM STABAT MATER. 

Rossini was some forty years ago in Madrid, and 
was received like a king by an archbishop, who lodged 
him in his palace, and treated him as a superior being. 
When the maestro was going away, he said, ‘‘ Most illus- 
trious and most reverend of the regents of heaven, 
what can I do to prove my gratitude tor your hospital- 
ity?” The priest pondered: ‘‘ One thing you, and you 
alone, can do. tor me—write me aservice.”’ ‘‘ Impos- 
sible,” replied the composer of ‘*‘ Il Barbiere.’’ ‘ With 
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the memory of Pergolese before mé, I cannot touch 
sacred music.”” He was over-persuaded, however, and 
in a few hours returned with the manuscript of the 
“Stabat Mater.” Years elapsed, and the good priest 
died, and went, let us hope, to that place which, if 
every priest goes there, as he ought, must be very 
crowded. In looking over his papers the executors 
found this manuscript, and took it at once to a Paris 
publisher to see if it was worth anything. “ Worth 
anything!” exclaimed M. X. ; “why, it is an original 
composition of Rossini’s, and here is his signature.’’ 
So he bought it and advertised it. Rossini saw the no- 
tice, and sent a lawyer to the publisher to threaten an 
action for defamation of character. ‘‘ But it is his,’’ 
said the publisher, in answer to the decleration that 
Rossini had never written such s composition. “I 
have the manuscrip in hisown writing.” Then came 





Roasinie and said, “ Ah, yes, I see it is 
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mine; please give me the rights of the author.” On 
being asked by a friend of mine if this was true, Ros. 
sini said: “Yes, I quite forgot it; you cannot rememe 
ber all the foolish acts of your youth.” 

WILLIAM TELL. 

Rossini’s retirement has been accounted for by the 
hypothesis that he was perfect!y contented with “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” and convinced that bis genius could pro- 
duce noting finer. Heine seems to have thought that 
Rossini had really exhausted himself. At least he ridi- 
cules, in one of his letters from Paris, the idea of a 
composer’s saying that he will not compose, ‘ He must 
compose,” arguss Heine, “if there is any inspiration 
in him, just as a windmill must go round if there is 
any wind.” Perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
affair is the fact that Rossini had signed an agreement 
binding him to write three grand operas for the Acadé- 
mie, for which he was to receive 60.000 francs, in annual 
payments of 10,000 francs each, and that he decided, im- 
mediately after the production of “‘ William Te!l,’’ to re- 
turn the two other librettos which M. Scribe had pre- 
pared tor him, and which was certainly superior to the 
“book” he had just set. One of the two rejected 
librettos was ‘‘Gustave IIIL.,” afterward entrusted to 
Auber; the other, “‘Le Duc d’Albe,” on which Doni- 
zetti was working almost up to the time of his death. 
It hae been observed that Rossini wrote his last work 
for the theatre at that seemingly critical age—between 
thirty and forty—when so many of his immediate pre- 
decessors and followers (Mozart, Cimarosa, Weber, 
Herold, Bellini, and Mendelssohn ceased to live. 


MENDELSSOHN’S DESCRIPTION OF ROSSINI. 

Mendelasohn, writing from Frankfort in July, 1836, 
describing a visit to Ferdinand Hillier, says: ‘Early 
yesterday I went to see him, and whom should I find 
sitting there but Rossini, as large as life, in his best 
and most amiable wood. I really know few men who 
can be so amusing and witty as he, when he chooses; 
he kept us laughing incessantly the whole time. I 
promised that the St. Cecilia Association should sing for 
him the B minor Mass, and some other things of Sebas- 
tian Bach’s. It will be quite too charming to see Ros- 
sini obliged to admire Sebastian Bach; he thinks, how- 
ever, ‘different countries, different customs,’ and is 
resolved to howl with the wolves. He says he is en- 
chanted with Germany, and when he once gets the list 
of wines at the Rhine Hotel in the evening, the waiter 
is obliged to show him his room, or he could never 
manage to find it. He relates the most laughable and 
amusings things about Paris and all the museums 
there, as well as of himself and his compositions, and 
entertains the most profound respect for all the men of 
the present day—so that you might really believe him, 
if you had no eyes to see bis sarcastic face, Intellect, 
and animation, and wit, sparkle in all his features and 
in every word, and those who do not consider him a 
genius, ought to hear him expatiating in this way, and 
they would change their opinion.”’ 





A CITY STORY. 
In the dark of the sleeping city, 
In the shade of the arches low, 
Crouches a form from the pitiless storm, 
A lad they have called ‘‘ Poor Joe”! 


There is hunger writ in his eye ; 
By the faint, uncertain light, 

In each severing thread the tale is read , 
Of that face so wan and white. 


In the glare of the golden city, 
Under the gas-jets gay, 

With a proud surprise in her beautiful eyes, 
My lady rides on her way. 


There is glimmer of gold and jewel 
On her arm so roundly fair ; 
There is shimmer of pearl thro’ the clustering 


curl, 
That falls from her braided hair. 


There are strains in the list’ning city, 
And the bravos ring around, 

But my lady sits as the evening flits, 
And hears not a voice or sound. 


For her heart is as deeply dreaming 
Of the arches dark and cold, 

As the beggar there, in the fetid air, 
Dreams of the shining gold! 


. * * z 


See how they crouch together— 
The lady iair and the tramp— 

Down the wretched lane to that erypt, again, 
Where the dead forms waste in damp! 


In fear lest the stars should see her, 
In fear lest the stones should rise; 

And the beggar stares, as my lady glares, 
With that wild light in her eyes! 


How when the morrow found her 
Dead, stone dead, at his gate! 

Oh, sadder by far than the “ Arab’s” are 
Were tie tears that fell too late! 
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BY MARIO UCHARD. 


XXVI. 


Two days afterward I received the following let- 
ter from Langlade, informing me of the events 
that had occurred in the chateau since my de- 
parture : } 

“Monsrevr; we Comre—In accordance with 
your wishes detailed in your letter, [ have visited 
the chateau. In my ignorance of the facts which 
have brought about the grave determination you 
have come to,I think it my duty to give youa 


minute account of my visit, and of other circum- 
stances which J think may interest you. 

“On my way there, while passing the parson- 
age, 1 saw the Abbé Berbrant, I stopped to shake 


hands with him. He guessed that I was about to 
visit the chateau at your solicitation, and told me 
that he had scen Madame the Countess that 


morning. I thought that he could, perhaps, give 
me some information that might be usetul to me 
én my intended visit. Besides our very friendly 
relations produced by our respective professions, 
qe often tind ourselves the co-possessors of im- 


portant family secrets; (was it not he who knew 
the secret of Madame de Chazol’s birth?) we, 


therefore, do not hesitate to trust each other 
when benefit may arise fror: such a confidence, 

“TIT entered his house, and he showed me at 
once that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
the motives of your departure. I did not then 
conceal from him the nature of the mission with 
which you have entrusted me, and I questioned 
him to know if, after his interviews with Madame 
de Chazol, something might not have transpired 
which might modify my instructions, or, at least, 
give them a less definite character. 

“From his answers to me, it was easy to see 
that he understood thoroughly the motives that 
had brought about such a serious resolution. 

*** All this is very much to be regretied,’ said 
he; ‘Monsieur de Chazol, I fear, is too proud to 
bring about a reconciliation, now that matters 
havo gone so far. On the other side, with respect 
to this unfortunate young woman, who is only 
half a Christian, and who, in consequence of the 
strange education she has received, possesses 
such feculiar ideas, based on such strange notions 
of life, I almost despair of making her compre- 
hend the truth. Siill, I cannot help believing 
that she has submitted to the fatal influence which 
that villain who passes for her father possesses 
over her.’ 

**« What!’ I exclaimed ; ‘is he still here? Has 
he dared to call at the chateau?’ 

***No,’ returned the abbé, ‘but I am almost 
certain he is in constant communication with her.’ 

**Do you suppose he holds her by some 
threat ?’ I asked. 

*“*He is too smart to have recourse to such 
means,’ replied the curé, ‘ His ascendency is on 
asurer basis than that. I cannot tell you its ex- 
act nature,’ he added, in a tone of reserve; ‘I 
only know that the superstitions of the heathen 
race from which La Mariasse was descended, are 
mixed up with it.’ 

“T give these details minutely, Monsieur le 
Comte, because they may be very important in 
your eyes, especially as regards that great scoun- 
drel, Marulas, who, in all probability, is playing 
a part in this affair. The very restrictions the 
curé imposes on bimself, confirm me in this 
opinion. 

**T pressed him with questions. 

*** Ask nothing further, my dear Langlade,’ he 
replied, ‘for I am not allowed to answer you. 
What I keep back appertains to a priest’s con- 
science. Although this unfortunate dissension 
has reached such an advanced stage, still I think 
it better not to conceal the terrible consequences 
that must result from it. It may be, that when re- 
sults of such a frightful determination are seen 
to be irreparable, and that they will involve a life- 
time, those interested may pause before proceed- 
ing to extremities. If there be still a hope left, 
everything should be attempted before action is 
taken which will render a reconciliation more 
difficult.’ 

** A quarter of an hour later I reached the cha- 
teau. I noticed that all the shutters of the chief 
apartments were closed, and that only one of the 
rooms formerly occupied by your mother ap- 
peared to be inhabited. 

*‘One of your servants, whom I asked to an- 
nounce me, soon returned, and informed me that 
the femme-de-chambre had not found her mistress 
in the house, that, doubtless, she was in the park, 
and that the girl had gone to inform Madame de 
Chazol of my arrival at the chateau. 

**He then led the way into the library, and, 
throwing open the shutters, left me. A quarter 
of an hour elapsed, and no one came. 

“The valet at last returned. ‘They had not 
found Madame la Comtesse in the gardens, and 
had gone to look for her in the woods, 

“Supposing that this absence might be pro- 
longed, I decided to write a note to Madame de 
Chazol, to inform her that I would await her re- 
turn at the curé’s bouse, and beg her to send 
word to me there. 

“T entered your study; I knew that I could 
find writing materials ; and, just as I had finished 
my note, I fancied [I hoard in the adjoining 
apartment, which I remembered was your sleep- 
ing-room, a kind of stifled groan. 

“ My first thought was that some accident had 
happened. Without hesitating a moment, I 
opened the door leading into the chamber, and 
entered, 

“What is it? Who isthere? What do you 
want ?’ said a voice. 

“In the semi-obscurity that reigned I recog- 
nized Madame de Chazol, who rose suddenly, and 
appeared irritated at being surprised in that 
apartment. Her face was very pale, her eyes red ; 
my presence seemed to cause her much uneasi- 
ness. 

* Whilst I was apologizing for my involuntary 
indiscretion, with a rapid gesture she reversed a 
picture placed on the table, and before which she 
had becn sitting. She did this as if for the pur- 
pose of concealing it from me, but her action was 
so sudden, she broke the glass, and cut her hand 
with a piece of it. 

* T ran forward to assist her. 

**Tt is nothing!’ she exclaimed—‘ nothing at 
all !” 

** But the blood flowed freely. I drew her to 
the window and threw open the shutters, that I 
might examine the wound. 

***Don’t call any one,’ said she, quickly, ‘ but 
come to my room.’ 

“*While speaking thus, she wrapped her hand 
in her handkerchief. I followed her, and rapidly 
crossing the library and corridor, we reached her 
apartment. I ordered her waiting-maid, who was 
terrified at the sight of the bloody handkerchief, 
to bring the medicine-chest, 

** Tt is unnecessary,’ said the countess. 

** But I played the part of a physician with 


some authority, and insisted, first on the neces- 
sity of stopping the bleeding, and then dressing 
the wound, She yielded with seeming indiffer- 


ence, and gave up her hand to me, 
“1 had to remove some pieces of glass that had 





remained in the wound,’ Aithough I must have 
bis 


caused her great pain, Madame de Chazol re- 

mained impassible, without a single word of com- 
laint. 

. ‘“‘Her hand dressed, she thanked me in a few 

words, and, dismissing her servant, led me into 

her boudoir, All trace of emotion had disap- 

peared from her face. 

***T must apologize, my dear Monsieur Lang- 
lade,’ said she to me, in almost a gay tone, ‘ for the 
trouble I have given you on account of my awk- 
wardness, and especially for having made you 
wait so long whilst they were looking for me in 
the park, as Marietta tells me. I entered that 
apartment to get a book, and fell asleep while 
turning over the leaves.’ 

*** and for my part,’ I returned, ‘I hardly know 
what excuse to make for my indiscretion——’ 

*** Tt is too good of you to come and relieve my 
solitude,’ replied the countess, interrupting me; 
‘there is not the slightest necessity for you to 
apologize. I should have regretted it very much 
had I been absent.’ 

** These compliments were exchanged in an easy 
tone ; still I saw they caused her some effort. 

““*My business with you, madame,’I replied, 
‘is too urgent for me to have left without seeing 
you.’ 

** At these words she looked at me, and could 
not help blushing. 

“T then revealed to her the delicate and confi- 
dential commission I had received from you, and 
I made her understand, according to your in- 
structions, that it was optional with her to re- 
main or to leave the chateau. She listened to me 
in silence, without a movement, without a gesture, 
and with the most impenetrable coldness, When 
I had finished, she said : 

“*Am I to understand that Monsieur the 
Comte de Chazol makes known through you his 
express will, or am I allowed to take the matter 
into consideration ?” 

**In accordance with my instructions, I in- 
formed her that she was at full liberty to decide 
as she pleased. I did not conceal from her, how- 
ever, that the arrangements I proposed were such 
only as the law allowed, and were not of a charac- 
ter to be discussed either on your part or hers, 
since they were rights which no one could take 
away. There only remained, then, to decide on 
the more delicate question of the agreement you 
might both enter into, in order to conceal from 
the world a situation much to be regretted. 

* She reflected a moment, visibly troubled, and 
at last replied, in a hesitating manner : 

** *T confess, my dear Monsieur Langlade, com- 
plete ignorance of these matters, Although you 
are here as the adviser of Monsieur de Chazol. 
and, necessarily, my adversary, I have too much 
confidence in your honor to call it in question for 
a single moment. I am, as you are aware, iso- 
lated, without family and without friends, Re- 
spect for the name I bear forbids me to have re- 
course to strangers to whom I could siate the 
cause of a separation, which I judge it is Mon- 
sieur de Chazol’s wish not to divulge, since he has 
even left you in ignorance of it. The only guide 
I might have is, alas! suspected.’ (In uttering 
there words she lowered her voice as if fearing to 
be heard). ‘It is from you then, that I expect 
the truth, as to what this separation exacts from 
me. Ought I to abandon what you call my rights, 
in order to retain my own self-esteem?’ 

**I tried to make Madame de Chazol under- 
stand that she mistook my position, which ex- 
tended no further than proposing an arrangement 
in a matter in which I could be neither adversary 
nor advocate ; that I was notary to you both, with 
the same duties to each. 

“This declaration of neutrality astonished her 
so perceptibly, that, recalling the curé’s suspicions 
with respect to Marulas, I asked her frankly if 
some one had not tried to influence her against me. 

***Who could have done so?’ she asked, ina 
tone revealing some agitation. 

***You spoke of advice that is suspected,’ I 
replied; ‘to my mind it looks very suspicious 
indeed.” 

‘** But how is it possible to accuse him of cupid- 
ity,’ she replied, with some pride, ‘when this 
separation will forcibly annul both for him and 
myself all the advantages of my marriage con- 
tract ?’ 

“I could now no longer donbt but that some 
one had deceived Madame de Chazo! with respect 
to the legal consequences of her separation. I 
thought it my duty to enlighten her on this print. 

*** Will you be good enough to inform me, mad- 
ame, if it is Monsieur Maruias who has given you 
this formation as to the consequences of the 
rupture between yourself and Monsieur de 
Chazol?’ 

“This direct question confused her very much. 
She reflected, and was silent a moment. 

***Permit me to decline answering your ques- 
tion,’ said she, at last. ‘ What matter from whom 
the information comes, if it be true ?’ 

“On my honor, madame,’ I replied, quickly, 
‘I assure you, it is of the utmost importance to 
yourself that you should answer this question.’ 

“She looked at me as if terrified by these 
words, hesitated, and at last replied in a low tone : 

*** Well, yes, it was he! What conclusion do 
you draw from it?’ 

***T conclude, madame,’ I replied, ‘that you 
have been falsely informed, for the pension of five 
thousand francs per annum, assured to Monsieur 





Marulas, cannot be withdrawn by Monsieur de 
Chazol, nor can the advantages which result to 
| yourself by your contract be annulled by a separa- 
tion. No one can contest your ciaim to them, nor 
| can you even renounce them legally.’ 
“While I was speaking Madame 
manifesfed extreme surprise. 
** * But you aro mistaken,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ what 
you say is not possible.’ 
***Tt ig the law, madame. 
**The law! So,’ she returned, ‘ this fortune 
belongs to me, in spite of our separation ?” 
** Tt is the law, madame ; neither you nor Mon- 


de Chazol 








sieur de Chazol can break any of the clauses in 
the contract.’ 

***Good God!’ she exclaimed, thunderstruck - 
‘this is terrible. But you wish to frighten me, 
do you not ?—to obtain some concession from my 
weakness ?” 

‘On account of the excitement with which she 
uttered these words I hesitated to reply. She had 
suddenly become so pale that I really felt afraid, 

*** Speak! speak!’ said she, in a resolute tone, 
*T must know the truth. Tell me all! 

“It was my duty to inform Madame de Chazol 
with respect to her exact situation. After in. 
forming her of her rights under the contract, I 
then entered on the question of the thirty thou- 
sand livres which you charged me to pay over to 
her. Madame de Chazol listened to me in a state 
of mind resembling stupor. I at last concluded 
by stating your instructions relative to the resi- 
dence she might choose for herself, 

‘** After a momentary silence, with an exertion 
she forced herself to speak, and asked whether 
she could be allowed two days to consider the 
communication I had made to her. I acceded to 
her request, understanding that she wished to 
ask the Abbé Berbrant’s advice, 

** Just as I was taking leave of her, she stopped 
me. 

***Could you let me see my marriage con- 
tract?’ said she, ‘for I have not read it.’ 

*** Tt is at your disposition, madame,’ I replied, 
somewhat astonished at this request, ‘I wil send 
it to you during the day.’ 

“I now close my letter, Monsieur le Comte, the 
length of which you must excuse. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I thought I ought to neglect nothing 
that might enlighten you. Irom the long conver- 
sation I bad, I am certain that Marulas is mixed 
up in these affairs, and in his own interest too. In 
ease of a rupture, which would leave Madame de 
Chazol isolated, it is doubtless his intention to 
take possession of her fortune for his own use, I 
submit it to your opinion.” 





XXVII. 

Once more, Rene, this recital becomes a con- 
fession. I trust I have at last succeeded in list- 
ening tomy reason. This return to myself hasa 
salutary effect upon me, and compels me to sound 
the abyss into which I have fallen. I hope you 
will ‘not imagine that I intend to allow myself to 
be entirely overthrown by this common misfor- 
tune, and that my life is at an end. It is only a 
crisis to pass through, and it seems to me that it 
is too violent to last long. Whatis this disaster, 
after all? A miserable deception on the part of a 
woman, one of those trials a man must submit to, 
laughing, when he is the victim of it, as I am. 
My energy, thank heaven, cannot be destroyed 
by such a blow. Yousee that [ exactly understand 
my position. Let me then cry out while my wound 
is fresh. 

You have already guessed that this digression 
is made for the purpose of mitigating a new 
avowal distressing to my pride. On receiving 
Langlade’s letter, I felt myself avenged. Viergie 
loved me. How can it be doubted, after the scene 
you have read. Viergie in my chamber, weeping 
before a portrait. You have already guessed that 
this portrait was mine. 

Who can now doubt, after reading this letter, 
the participation of Marulas in this terrible plot? 
Who can doubt but that he has acted on her mind 
by some infamous lies, and perhaps terrified her 
by threats? Do I not already know of the terror 
with which he inspired her? Of the ascendency 
he had obtained over her exalied imagination, 
over that mind he had trained for evil, and which 
for years he had been preparing for this dark work 
of vengeance and hatred? It was easy to see the 
end this scoundrel had in view, by deceiving Viergie 
as to the real meaning of our marriage contract. 
Was it not evident that he feared she would re- 
fuse to be his accomplice in an action which would 
become vile by extorting from me thirty thousand 
livres per annum? Did it not at the same time 
show that it was he who was the instigator of this 
incredible machination? Viergie once my wife, 
he had nothing more to hope for, unless a rough 
reception, should he dare to present himself at 
Chazol. To separate her violently from me onthe 
very day of our marriage would render all recon- 
ciliation impossible, and he would be able to enjoy 
her fortune, which she would not dare dispute 
with him. 

I must confess that at the bottom of all this 
reasoning there was a secret feeling of pride, 
which sought to console itself. With Viergie 
haughty, contemptuous, triumphant after the 
infamy which made her Countess of Chazol, I 
should even in my own eyes play the part of dupe. 
But with Vierzie a victim, persuaded by perfidious 
advice, my self-respect was safe. I was no longer 
mocked at by a creature whom I had adored, and 
to whom I had, stupidly given my name. She 
loved me! she suffered! 

I confess, Rene, this is all madness on my part, 
but it is too human a feeling for you not to under- 
stand it. It is perfectiy plain that it was Maru- 
las’s interest to provoke a separation. Did he not 
seem to be recalling to her mind some compact 
when he handed her the bouquet of flowers culled 
from La Mariasse’s grave, on the very day of our 
marriage? 

She loves me! She suffers on my account! 
This is miserable and puerile; but since this 
thought has taken possession of my mind, my 
grief appears to be les: intense—I have even 
attained a kind of quietude. I foresee vaguely in 
the future the hour, when, cured of my love, I 
shall conquer this woman who bas inflicted such 
a mortal insult on my pride! Pride, Rene, always 
pride! Is it true, then, that the heart of man is 
s0 formed, that even in the midst of its most bit- 
ter disappointments, he is still occupied with his 
egotistical vanity ? 

From this moment I resumed my ordinary life, 


| Even this very day I went to my club, where I con- 


ducied myseif as if nothing unusual had occurred 
since my disappearance, and I received with the 
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most perfect calmness the usual congratulations. I 
even smiled at Savernay’s sentimental admiration 
of the philosophical method in which | enjoyed 
my honeymoon, by returning to my club ten days 
after my marriage. I even quizzed him in my 
turn at winning a hundred louis from him at 
cards, which he would insist on my playing with 
him, in order, as he said, to take advantage of the 
well-known adage, “Fortunate in love, unior- 
tunate at cards.” 

On leaving the club I went to dine at my Aunt 
Senozan’s. Genevieve, seeing me in such fine 


‘spirits, guessed that I had received good news 


from Chazol. She questioned me with her eyes. 

She doubtless suspected that some rupture had 
taken place between my wife and myself. With 
the instinct of a loving heart this idea had 
caused her extreme grief. I saw that she 
dreaded to touch my wound, but from the words 
she let fall, it was easy for me to detect the pure 
and sisterly tenderness she felt for me, which 
Viergie, in her uneasy jealousy, had mistaken for 
love. 

«Poor Jean!” said she, in a low voice, when we 
were alone, and surprising my eyes fixed on her. 
‘J recall her to your mind, and seeing me, makes 
you suffer.” 

The truth is, Rene, a mad hope had entered my 
heart. After Langlade’s proceeding, it was pos- 
sible that Viergie would write tome. Rendered 
melancholy, and already terrified by solitude and 
by the deplorable consequences of a moment’s 
folly, if she were to seek to justity herself—if she 
were to confess Marulas’s horrible plot, into which 
she had been dragged, and call upon me to pro- 
tect her against him! 

Can you realize the disorder of my thoughts, 
and the anxiety dependent on suspense and anti- 
cipation ? 

Two mortal days passed away. At last a letter 
arrived bearing the Aix postmark. I recognized 
Langlade’s writing. I opened the envelope with 
trembling fingers. The letter contained only 
three lines, evidently written in a great hurry. 
Langlade had that moment learned that the 
countess had left the chateau. My servants only 
knew that she was gone, They had been to the 
curé to inquire about her. 

This thunderstroke overwhelmed me. So, at 
the very hour when I was cowardly hoping, she 
had broken the las#bond between us, and resumed 
ber liberty without even deigning to spare me 
the new insult of leaving as a fugitive. Assured 
of a fortune which I had never dreamed of con- 
testing with her, she had shaken off all modesty, 
and left my house without heeding the scandal of 
such a step, in order to live at her ease! 

Where was she? What was she doing? At 
this thought, a feeling of rage took possession of 
me. I thought that I had exhausted all the tor- 
tures possible to be endured through this woman, 
and I suddenly perceived that I had scarcely 
begun to suffer. The agonies of jealousy re- 
mained to me. If she were to take a lover! I 
thought of going in search of her. Did not the 
right to punish still remain in me? 

In the midst of this anguish, my valet entered, 
and asked me if I would see any one. 

** No,” I replied, in a tone which admitted of no 
reply. He was just leaving the room. 

‘But it is Mademoiselle Berbrant, sir—the 
sister of the Curé of Chazol. 

‘Let her enter,” said I, feeling certain that it 
could only be some misfortune that would bring 
her to Paris. 

I tried to collect my courage so as not to show 
my weakness. Mademoiselle Berbrant entered. 

From the first words she uttered it was easy to 
see that she had some mission to perform, and 
hesitated to speak. I knew her characteristic 
timidity. 

“Speak without fear?” said I, “I am pre- 
pared for all, I already know through Langlade 
that Madame de Chazol has left my house.” 

‘Madame the Countess is here,” she replied. 

‘Here? In Paris?” I exclaimed. 

““She begged me to accompany her. 
rived a few hours ago.” 

“But why did she undertake this journey ?” I 
inquired, astounded. 

On noticing the agitation that I could not help 
betraying, Mademoiselle Berbrant hesitated. I 
encouraged her to continue. 

“Madame de Chazol has come to Paris,” said 
she, at last, “to solicit an interview with you. 
Not daring herself to come to you, she begged 
me to make the request for her.” 

She further informed me that they were staying 
at a hotel in the Avenue Montaigne, occupied by 
one of her relatives. I dared not question her. 
She told me, however, that Viergie was not very 
well, and had sought some repose on arriving. 
It was arranged that m three hours I should go 
and see her. 

When I was alone I reflected on what my course 
of action should be under these circumstances. 
Was this a desire for reconciliation on her part? 
Did she come to confess her fault and her de- 
spair? What ought I to do? Was I to forget 
that any reconciliation between us would be one 
without dignity—that there are disasters which 
can never be repaired? How coulda I believe in 
her in the future? Even wore she sincere—how 
would I forget?” 

A thought suddenly entered my mind, at first 
vague and undefined, amidst the conflict of ideas 
which occupied my brain. I recalled to mind her 
note in which she had boasted that she could 
bring me to her feet if she pleased—that she 
could make me believe in her again by exercising 
over me that fascination which had made me her 
slave, Once on the brink of doubt, I recalled to 
my mind the different incidents that Langlade 
had told me, Viergie’s disappearance at the 
moment of bis arrival at the chateau, and sur- 
prised by him in my apartment—the scene of the 
portrait, the avowals of Marulas’s com. 
plicity, on which she seemed to throw all the 
blame, her singular ignorance of the contents of 
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our marriage contract—was not all this a comedy | immaterial to you,” I said, teeling myself stronger 


to make me believe in her remorse and her re~ 
gret? 

Yes,” said I to myself, “it would be indeed 
shameful were I to fall once more into this vulgar 
snare.” 





XXVIII. 


Two Hours afterward I was in the Avenue 
Montaigne ; | asked for Mademoiselle Berbrant, 
as had been agreed upon, The Countess de 
Chazol had not mentioned her name, I was im- 
mediately shown into an apartment on the first 
story. Viergie was sitting there. She rose 
quickly when I entered, and took a step toward 
me, then suddenly stood still, trembling, with her 
eyes fixed on me. Mademoiselle Berbrant retired, 
leaving us alone together. 

We each experienced the greatest emotion, in 
spite of our efforts to appear calm. At last, after a 
moment of embarrassment, I broke the silence: 

**You desire to see me, madame, on some im- 
portant business ?” said I. 

** Yes,” she returned. 

**T am ready to hear you.” 

She hesitated a moment, as if not daring to 
begin the conversation. She was very pale, and 
her eyes seemed to avoid mine; but as she pro- 
ceeded she grew bolder. 

“However difficult this subject may be, sir, to 
me,” said she, in a tone of voice that was any- 
thing but firm, “‘I have thoaght, that even if you 
misanderstand the motive that brings me here, 
regard for your name forbids me to confide to 
others the resolution to which I have come since 
Monsieur Langlade’s visit. I have learned too 
late that questions of money, which I never fore. 
saw, are mixed up with that which I have done.” 

““Tt was necessary, madame,” I replied, ‘to 
come to some understanding with respect to our 
mutual interest, as well as to arrive at the deter- 
mination you have come to with respect to your 
future, concerning which I am compelled, in spite 
of myself, to take cognizance of.” 

“Langlade has enlightened me with respect 
to my rights, and it is to speak with you on this 
subject that I have begged you to favor me with 
an interview ; the motives of our separation are 
unknown to him, and it seems to me that you 
alone can be judge of the conclusion that ought 
to be come to.” 

*T should have thought, on the contrary, 
madame, that these questions, difficult for us to 
treat on, would have been better managed by our 
notary, since everything is settled beforehand— 
unless indeed you find the amount secured to you 
by the contract insufficient for your require- 
ments.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” said she, quickly, 
for, on the contrary, I come to teil you that I 
will not accept this income, and that I want no- 
thing from you.” 

At these words, spoken in a resolute tone, I 
could not repress a gesture of surprise. 

**But what do you intend todo? How do you 
intend to live ?” 

**Oh, have no fear on that subject,” she replied, 
with a bitter emile; “your notary informs me 
that I have a fortune given me by Madame de 
Senozan. Two hundred thousand francs, he said. 
I can live on the interest of this sum, which I have 
the right to consider as a portion of my father’s 
inheritance.” 

This strange compromise aroused all my sus- 
picion. 

** Is it your counselor, Marulas, who has advised 
you with respect to these conscientious scruples?” 

She blushed, and seemed agitated. I saw her 
eyes flash, but almost immediately she became 
calm again. ‘ 

**T suppose you mean that for an insult?” she 
resumed ; “‘and it might be one, if I had not al- 
ready told you that I have come here to annul 
the marriage contzact which our separation ren- 
ders superfluous.” 

*“‘T aamire your disinterestedness,” I returned. 
** Unfortunately, I am aware that Langlade has 
already informed you that neither you nor I can 
now annul it. You will have to resign yourself, 
however much it causes you to suffer,” I added 
in an ironical tone, “‘to submit to this fortune 
which you never thought about when you married 
me.” 

** The contract which gives me this money, can 
at least be destroyed,” said she, burt at my words, 

“No; even that cannot be done,” I returned, 
smiling. 

** You are mistaken, sir,” she replied, haughtily, 
‘for here is the contract—and now it is worth 
nothing!” 

So saying, she tore it up in a fit of superb in- 
dignation, and threw the pieces at my feet. 

I must confess that this theatrical scene was so 
unexpected, and she performed it with such na- 
tural pride, that I was astounded, and asked my- 
self if I had not calumniated her. 

Women have such false ideas of business mat- 
ters, that they sometimes commit the most puerile 
absurdities. With Viergie’s imagination this dé- 
nouement might be sincere, but the past had been 
too cruel to me for me not to be cruel in my turn. 

*‘Are you sure, madame,” said I, in a calm 
tone, “that in recommending to you this heroic 
disinterestedness, Monsieur Maralus has not too 
easily counted on my credulity ?” 

** What do you mean?” she asked, 

“God forbid, madame, that I should suspect 
you wrongfully! I would only observe that Mon- 
sieur Marulas knows as well as I do that if you 
were to destroy twenty papers like that, there 
would always remain a copy.” 

She seemed thunderstruck at these words ; then 
fixing upon me a look ot despair, she returned : 

‘On your honor, sir, is what you tell me true? 
Does not the destruction of this contract annul 
its provisions?” 

“*On my honor, it does not.” 

* Good heavens!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
despair, “ what must you think of me ?” 

“T think, madame, that these are very second- 
ary consequences to the situation yon have 
brought about,” I replied, concealing the feeling 
of pity I felt at her emotion as well as I could. “I 
will add, that for my part, I would never consent 
that the Countess of Chazol should live in a con- 
dition of penury. Let us then finish this discus- 
sion, I beg of you, It is too late to discuss these 
strange scruples, You wished to bear my name. 
Your object is attained. It now remains for us to 
decide a question much more important than this 
miserable aflair of money. I wish to know your 
resolves with respect to the future. I expect soon 
to go to sea again.” 

“You are going away!” she exclaimed, 

““My proceedings, I imagine, must be utterly 





at the sight of her emotion. ‘This course of ac- 
tion will have the advantage of concealing a - 
aration which would otherwise appear, to say the 
least, exceedingly ature—unless, it 
enters into your to give rise to as 
the completion of your work.” 

‘You overwhelm me, and yet [assure you I had 
no other thought in asking for this interview than 
to convince you of my honesty.” 

** The events which have occurred may have led 
me into error, then, but seeing you in Paris——” 

_“Tf I left your house without your knowledge, 
sir,” she returned quickly, “it is t, without an 
adviser, and not daring to reveal to your notary 
the reason of our separation; I did not wish 7s 
to suppose that in marrying I ever dreamed of 
acquiring a fortune, In my ignorance, I thought 
that it only sufficed to destroy the marriage con- 
tract in order to annul it. This is my first reason 
for coming.” 

* The first reason, you say—and the others ?” 

“I also thought,” she resumed, some 
hesitation, “that, guided in this matter bya friend 
who has traced out for me the conduct I ought to 
pursue, I was not free to act without consult- 
ing you as to our future, whether it be better to 
reveal our separation to the world, or, for the sake 
of your name, to keep it a secret between us.” 

_“It was doubtless your father also who en- 
lightened you as regards this duty.” 

“*It was the Curé of Chazol, sir,” she answered, 
raising her head, ‘‘the only confidant that I have 
thought fit to choose. It was he who advised me 
to take this step, or, rather, exacted it ofme. I 
came to solicit nothing from your hands—not 
even your pardon. You have said,” she added, 
haughtily, “that I wanted your name—I have it. 
I regret nothing I have done, and you cannot be- 
lieve that I should have the baseness to flinch in 
my resolution, for I have this day given you the 
right to attribute this return to a miserabie cal- 
culation.” 

in listening to this proud language, I did not 
know what to think, but henceforth everything 
appeared irreparable between us. Even if she 
were sincere, I could not believe in her. I there- 
fore armed myself against all cowardly weakness. 

**In leaving you free,” I replied, coldly, ‘I re- 
solved to allow you to decide as to your future 
without any interference on my part, unless ~~ 
forget the name you bear. Although I care but 
little for the opinion of the world, since you con- 
sult me in the matter, I think it better that the 
result of our marriage should be kept to our- 
selves. Such a quick separation might give rise 
to unfavorable reflections for us both, while no 
one will be astonished that the Service exacts my 
departure. Sailors are often parted from their 
wives in this manner. In a year’s time we can 
agree upon a definite separation, which will re- 
store us, if not exactly our liberty, at least a more 
distinct understanding.” 

“Tt shall be thus, since you so decide; but 
while waiting for the end of this term, I should 
like to have your advice as to my residence. You 
know my isolation as respects relations.” 

“Tf you choose to remain at Chazol, I shall be 
satisfied.” 

“I will obey you,” she replied. “The only 
favor I ask is, that you will allow me to live as I 
please. I can then teil your notary that what I 
possess is more than sufficient for my require- 
ments,” 

“T have no objections te offer you on that 
score, and it shall be as you wish. Langlade 
shall receive my instructions. Is that all that 
you desire ?” 

‘“* That is all, and I thank you for consenting to 
my wishes.” 

‘I also wish you to understand that if, during 
our separation, you require to be protected or 
defended, that you will address yourself to me.” 

**T promise to do so,” she returned. 

** When do you return to Chazol ?” 

** This evening, if you appove of it.” 

“adieu then, madame,” said I, rising; “ina 
year we shall see each other again, in order to 
regulate our future.” 

She did not reply. She was very pale, and I saw 
her place her hand over her hear: as if to stop its 
beating ; but this evidence of weakness was soon 
suppressed, and as if to avoid all return of it, she 
hurriedly left the room. 








AIDYL. 
(Continued from page 219.) 


** Aidyl!”” — the current of his passion had 
changed—“‘I have loved you with an affection 
which I thought no time could change. When I 
returned, it was with the hope that the shadow 
which had risen would pass away, and we once 
more be one. Is it a light matter to crush a 
heart so full of pure and faithful love as mine—to 
cast away your own soul? Rise, miserable wo- 
man—go !” 

The clasped hands relaxed, the kneeling figure 
rose. The marble whiteness of that uplifted face 
Latimer never forgot. 

**Ernest”—the voice was hollow—‘‘hear me 
before we both go mad!” 

**No, Aidyl!” Not fiercely did he speak, but 
with suppressed anguish, ‘‘ Never! Too late!— 
too late !” 

* Ernest !” 

The name came with a shriek which echoed 
through the house, and she fell senseless at his 
feet. 

Maurice and Lucy, who had come to welcome 
their brother, rushed in, and Mary and the ser- 
vants. Ernest was-raising the prostrate form, 
when he saw the cloak which enveloped Mary. 

Cried Lucy, always the first to breathe hope : 

“Do not look so terrified Ernest; it is only a 
faint. She is worn with her anxiety for Mary and 
Mr. Staunton’s happiness, that is all! She will 
be better now—better, you are come.” 

They laid her on a sofa and chafed her cold 
hands, and applied every restorative, but she only 
recovered to sink from one swoon into another. 
Latimer was like one stunned ; he gave no heed to 
questions ; he did not speak, until Mary’s cloak 
touched him in passing ; be grasped her arm, 

** Who was in the hall just now?” 

He looked so wild and fierce, she answered 
quickly : 

* Frank Staunton and I were there, while Aidyl 
waited for you in her own dressing-room ; he was 
going out, and I told him of Aidyl’s kindness to 
us, and we blessed her in our hearts before we 
parted! And, oh, Ernest, now she is dying!” she 
added, in a burst of grief, “She will not live to 
see the joy she gave!” 

** Maurice,” whispered the miserable husband, 








“she will die, and I shali have killed her! Yes, 
Maurice, it is true, I have killed her!” 

Hours after, Ernest waited outside his wife’s 
door. The doctor came to him, and said: 

“Tt is useless, Mr. Latimer; she would not 
know you ; and, to tell you the truth, the sound of 
your step does her harm. Her brain is fearfully 
excited ; this illness has been coming on for along 
time, and all emotion must be avoided. You pos- 
itively must retire to another room.” 

** Will she live?” he asked. 

The physician looked on the eager face sorrow- 
fully. 

“She is very young,” he replied. “She is very 
young, and we will hope.” 

Ernest Latimer went to his room, and a servant 
came with Lucy, to see if he were made com- 
forta! 


ble. 

“Here are some packages for you, under these 
wraps, Mr. Latimer,” said the servant. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Latimer put them there just as your carriage drove 
up to thedoor, I thought maybe, poor lady, she 
meant to surprise you, for she smiled like, and 
run away. I did not think she was sick, for, 
though she looked pale, she ‘peared more cheer- 
ful than for many a long day.” 

“Leave me, Lucy. Go, Jane. I have all [ 
want,” said Ernest, taking in his nervous grasp 
the note and packet. 

Alone he opened Aidyl’s letter, alone he read it, 
and in the solitude and silence of the room he 
broke the seal of the packet, and turned over the 
soiled, faded French notes. He rose then, and 
went down-stairs softly, with his wife’s letter in 
his hand. He laid'it before Maurice, without a 
word of explanation. Maurice read it, and re- 
turned it, but could not speak ; tears were in hia 
kind eyes. 

Ernest said : 

“She has had that on her mind all these 
months—that I meant her when I spoke of the 
loveless past—and she could trust me still! Wo- 
men do not love like men. And I have killed her, 
Maurice.” 

“No, no! Let us hope she will recover. Yet, 
did you never tell her, Ernest, of that former 
marriage ?” 

* Never |” 

**Oh, Ernest!” 

But one look at the face of the unhappy man 
made the elder brother’s reproach die away upon 
his lips. 

At this moment the wild cry of delirium was 
heard from the sick chamber: ‘Ernest, Ernest, 
hear me!” 

‘Come, come,” cried Mary, in frightened ac- 
cents, as she ran into the room. “See if she 
will know you.” 

It was useless. In vain he knelt beside her bed, 
in vain he called her by every tender name—she 
never recognized him ; she turned away from the 
pale, haggard face beside her, so different from 
the brilliant countenance she had known and 
loved so well, and still moaned, “Ernest, hear 
me.” Nothing more, nothing less. 

He never left her when for days she seemed to 
hover on the brink of the grave, and the shadow 
over his home and life seemed the shadow of 
Death. At length the crisis in her disorder ar- 
rived. Hours he waited in the silence of his own 
room, but kneeling on his knees in prayer. A 
knock at his door, and a gentile voice said : 

“Ernest.” He opened it, and Lucy lifted her 
streaming, grateful eyes to his. ‘‘ She will live, 
brother ; she will live. Thank God!” 

“May I go to her?” he asked, after a pause; 
and in that pause Lucy knew his thoughts had 


been full of praise. 
“Yes ; but only fora moment. She has asked 
for you.” 


She was very white and still, and her eyes did 
not unclose until he bent over her, and said : 

“ Aidyl, dearest, my pe and loving wife, say 
that you forgiveme! I shall have no prayer un- 
answered then.” 

She smiled a faint but happy smile, but her 
voice was so weak and low, he could scarcely hear 
her words. 

6 y beloved, God has turned darkness to 
light.’ 

A few days afterward, as she had grown 
stronger and she could bear it, he told her all. 

**] was married nine years ago. I was only a 
boy, not yet twenty. She was older than I, anda 
handsome girl; I was pleased and fascinated, but 
I did not love her. en I foundthat she loved 
me, as I was bidding her farewell, and she told me 
weg A of her suffering and poverty, and that 

er father was dying, and she would be alone and 
reduced to utter misery, I thought I wronged 
her, and I promised her to marry her, and kept 
my word. We were married in some obscure town 
in France, where I had met her, and two hours 
after, the carriage, in which we both were, was 


overthro and she was killed instantly.” He 
aused, and Aidyl’s head drooped lower on his 
reast, ‘“‘ I was seriously injured. Maurice, wha 


was in Paris, came to me, and I was very ill. He 
learned all the truth concerning her—that she 
was false and bad, that all her pitiful tales wera 
lies, and that—but she is gone—it is over. Sne 
had no father; the man with whom she lived was 
an uncle, He, too, is dead. My marriage had been 
very private. Maurice and I never told my story 
I felt as if ~~ 4 name had been disgraced, and so f 
blushed to tell you, whom I knew to be so pure, 
of the sinful deed. In some strange way, when 
Maurice and I met, after long separation, we talked 
once more of the past, J could then, for my heart 
was filled with love and hope, and memory seemed 
less while the future was so bright. Then 
it was you overheard ua talking, and thence en- 
sued our wretchedness, [I was not worthy of you, 
Aidyl ; I was not worthy of you!” ‘ 

‘** Hush |” she said, gently, “It is all over; we 
will never speak of it after to-day. But, Ernest, 
she who is gone—did she never speak again ?” 

“Never! She breathed, but did not speak. It 
is over!” he repeated reverentially. “She is 
passed y= our judgment. May He who is 
the awful Judge, yet tender Saviour, be merciful 
to me, a sinner!” 

Then spoke the wife once more : 

“*We were wrong to say no blessing caine to us 
in the time past, dearest; the waves of sorrow 
rose so high, we did not see the Holy One walking 
on the waters, for our eyes were dim with doubts : 
yet Be stilled the turbulent sea,” ‘ 

nd as she ceased speaking, and rested her 
head upon her husband's breast, they listened to 
the ringing of;the Sunday bells, and every one 
seemed to chime forth, “‘ Peace—be still |” 





The Fire at Fort Lafayette, New York Harbor, December -Ist.—See Page 217. 
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The New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 
In a former issue of this paper we published 
a series of views of the interior of the Institution for 
ihe Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington 
Heights, New York, together with a full description of 











The New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Washington Heighws, N. Y. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS OF THE INSTITUTION CONVERSING IN MUTE LANGUAGE. 


their energies getting back into deep water, and in a 
short time, owing to the imminent danger from ex- 
plosion, all the boats lett. Thus abandoned, the im- 
mense quantity of timber in the fort continued to burn 
with vigor. It began to be rumored about the neigh- 
borhood that from fifty to sixty tons of powder were in 
the magazine, and that this immense charge was in 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM IN REAR OF MAIN BUILDING. 


the establishment, and a view of the main building. 
In illustrating the subject anew, we present some out- 
side views, and a group representing the teachers and 
Officers of the institution engaged in conversing by the 
system taught to the pupils. Our description of this 
well-conducted asylum was so complete in the former 
isssue, that it is unnecessary for us to enter further into 
detail, except to bear testimony to the great success that 
continues to reward the efforts to instruct and elevate 
the unfortunates who have made the place their home. 








The Fire at Fort Lafayette, New York Har- 
bor, Oecember Ist. 


Aznovut ten minutes before one o'clock, on 


Tuesday afternoon, a fire was discovered in the vicinity 


of an old and unused chimney on the land side of Fort | 


Lafayette, situated at the east side of the entrance to 
the Narrows, about three hundred yards distant from 
Fort Hamilton, upon an artificial foundation of stone. 
A party of workmen had been engaged in rebuilding 
the roof of the fort, which was broken down during 
the war, and at the dinner hour, one of them kindled 
a fire for the purpose of warming his luncheon. There 
was a large quantity of timber, such as shingles, pieces 
of joist, and boards, piled up near the gateway, and 
owing to the fact that the chimney in which the fire 
was lighted was foul, the flame and smoke, instead of 
being carried off, communicated with the lumber, and 
in a brief time the high winds fanned the flames into 
a most disastrous conflagration, 

So tar as could be ascertained, there were but two 


soldiers in the fort, and one woman, in charge. It is | 


usual at this season of the year to keep no greater force 
than this in that fort, the main garrison being in Fort 
Hamilton. This slender garrison escaped as soon as 
they could. As soon as possible thereafter, the Metro- 
politan Police-boat, under command of Captain Hartt, 
made its appearance off the fort, and in a short time a 
powerful stream of water was directed upon the burn- 
mg and defenseless defense of New York harbor, but to 
iittle purpose, for the strong northwest wind that blew 
at the time dissipated the water into spray almost as 
soon as it left the nozzle of the hose on board the boat. 
Two tug boats also came to the aid of the police-boat, one 
of which sent another powerful stream toward the burn- 
ing pile, but to as little purpose as the first one; the 
second tugboat got aground, and the crew exhausted 


danger of exploding any moment, should the flames | 


Terror and alarm took possession of men, women 
and children To save their lives was the first instinct. 
Doors were locked behind them, and all the household 
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reach it; and this danger was asserted to be certain. 
| 
| 
| 
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treasures, including the wearing apparel, except that 
in use, were left, and the people residing in the vicinity 
of Fort Hamilton, and within a radius of half a mile, 
might be seen moving in phalanxes in various direc- 
tions, but mostly in the direction of Brooklyn, seeking 
for a refuge from the impending danger, Not a few 
families acted with greater deliberateness, and packed 


So 


flying in the air with rocket’s splendor, and in such a 
style of confusion as might properly describe the opera- 
tions of the horror-stricken populace. The flames pro- 
truded from some of the casemates opposite the Staten 
Island shore as much as twenty to twenty-five feet, It 
will not be wondered at that the fire was so speedy, so 
hot, and so vehement in its port-hole demonstrations , 





THE BOILER AND ENGINE ROOM. 


up their domestic chattels and departed, leaving the 
empty mansions to be demolished if need be, or trans- 
ferred to the bay or to Staten Island by the force of the 
expected explosion, 

At this time shells were bursting and their fragments 
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| when it is stated that one hundred thousand feet of 

new lumber, and a large number of shingles, were lying 
inside the fort, preparatory to projected alterations and 
repairs. 

After dark the scene was particularly striking and 
feartully exciting, as the flames shot upward, reflecting 
beautifully upon the waters and against 
the tall, gaunt chimneys and the white flagstaff which 
stood defiantly erect amid a bank of fire and smoke, 

At an early hour in the evening some fifteen or 
twenty shells exploded in rapid succession, but these 
were ascertained to have been outside of the ded 
powder chamber. Although the fire continued in a 
smoldering condition during that night and the day fol- 
lowing, all danger of an explosion was at an end; the 
vast quantity of powder and loaded shells in the maga- 
zine remained untouched, 

One of the outer doors protecting the magazine 
was burned through, but the sheet-irom plating pro- 
tected the place. The building as it appears now is a 
ruined mass of brick and mortar. There is scarcely a 
stick of wood anywhere to be seen. 

Fort Lafayette has probably more of interest at- 
| tached to it than any other fort in the United States 
(excepting Sumter), from the fact that from the very 
commencement of the war it was used as a place of 
confinement for political prisoners. As early as the 
20th of July, 1862, it received within its massive por- 
tals E. 8. Ruggles, of Fred , and many 
others of his stamp. Toward the end of the year, the 
number of prisoners had so largely increased, that the 
accommodations offered at the fort were insufficient, 
end several were transferred to Fort Columbus. 

It was constructed during the war of 1812, was 
| originally known as Fort Diamond, being of triangular 
| form, and was built of brown-stone and free-stone 
trimmings. It was decidedly old-fashioned, and as a 
| means of modern defense was simply useless. 

The walls were about seven feet in thickness, and the 
whole was surrounded by a stout sea-wall. It mounted 
in all eighty guns of minor calibre, two tiers in 
battery and a barbette. A few new Parrotts had been 
recently mounted on the west side. 

In 1825, upon occasion cf Lafayette’s visit to the 
United States, it recsived its present title, in honor of 
that distinguished soldier and patriot. Its dimensions 
were 200 feet across the centre, with a parade-ground 
of a quarter of an acre. The powder magazine, which 
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Was situated in the area of the fort, was bombproof and 
constructed with two doors, both of which were heavy 
Oak wood, lined on the outside with copper, there 
being a space of six feet between the outside and the 
inner doors. The walls of the magazine were of solid 
masonry, and about seven feet thick. Six months ago 
it was garrisoned by a company of the First United 
States artillery regiment, but since the withdrawal of 
that company, has been garrisoned from Fort Hamilton 
by a sergeant’s guard of six men, who have been re- 
lieved each day from that post. 

We are indebted to General Veitch, and Lieutenant 
Miller of the Engineer Department, for courtesies 
extended to our artist. 








LAST NICHT! 
BY ADA VROOMAN LESLIE. 
“ God was cruel when He made woman.” 


Tose are the very words she said 
Last night, an hour before she died. 
** Most cruel!” groaned she, turning in her bed, 
Her great eyes staring, grown as dull as lead, 
Fixed on me, tearless, wide. 
** To-day,” she said, “‘I met him in the street, 
The man I loved; I met him face to face ; 
He passed me by who thought me once so 
sweet ! 
Scum of the earth am I—but is it meet 
That he deny me grace? 


“Girl—in the Golden City is 
No place for such as you and I. 
For those who have not gone amiss, 
The harps of gold, the Master's kiss, 
On amaranth beds to lie; 


“Peace and delight, where’er they turn ; 
Peace and delight! the dark for us, 
The ‘outer dark,’ the fires that burn, 
Gnashing of teeth, the undying worm, 
The pain that stabbeth—thus!” 


Whereat she turned her face away, 
And lay so still, I grew afraid. 
“Louise!” I whispered—“ let us pray!” 
And knelt me down, and tried to say 
The prayer Messiah made. 


Alas! alas! she did not stir, 

° I saw her growing white, instead, 
The cheeks that once so rosy were, 
Tne throat and little chin of her, 

And seeing—knew that she was dead! 
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PART FIRST. 


Mrs. MELvIL1Le was neither a wit nor a beauty. 
Mr, Melville was a nonentity. Notwithstanding, 
Mrs. Melville’s society was courted. Mrs. Melville 
was universally admired. Mrs. Melville was rich, 
and had married more riches. Mrs, Melville gave 
handsome parties. She gave one this night. 

The snow had fallen heavily during the previous 
day, but this morning had been fine, and now the 
stars seemed to shine as they had never shone be- 
fore. Mrs. Melville’s parlors were brilliantly 
lighted, the curtains closely drawn, the guests as- 
aembling. They were all “‘nice people.” ice 
means presentable and well-bred, now-a-days. 
Nice people dress richly, have money, speak good 
grammar, bow and courtesy at the right moment. 
Nice people are not necessarily intelligent. Mrs. 
Melville was nice ! 

The hostess was a short, stout woman, with ir- 
regular features, and indescribable as to face. A 
comfortable-looking person ; a woman who trans- 

no rule of decorum ; who sent her chil- 
dren to good boarding-schools ; never interfered 
with her husband’s business speculations ; gos- 
in an innocent manner, and employed a 
first-rate cook, Happy Mrs, Melville! Her 
children occasioned her no annoyance ; her din- 
ners were well prepared, and she had five hun- 
dred dear friends among the “ nice people !” 

* Where are the Latimers ?” inquired some lady 
of a gentleman, as she looked about the large 
rooms. ‘Have you seen Aidyl since she was a 
bride ?” 

“No. You forget that they have been absent a 
month. This is the first appearance in public. 
Ab, there they are! Poor fellow!” 

“Spare your pity, Mr. Fairfax; Mr. Latimer 
looks supremely happy.” 

‘¢Pghaw! I beg your pardon, Miss Dalton, but I 
never could forgive that man of fire for marrying 
an iceberg like Miss Corbet,” 

“ Will the fire melt the iceberg, or the iceberg 
sool the eee @ Lech wen 
‘ _““ impossible to conjecture. e, they are mov- 
* way. How Mrs. Melville simpers! Yea, 
ed al “irs. Latimer is a beautiful bride ; buts 
man might as well ero | a marble statue. Such 
aie a gg a “tr, Fairfax, I shall begin to 

Upon my word, ». «a the mitten, You are 


think Miss Corbet gave y- the : 
a contrast to Mr. Staunton, “who says ‘her soul is 
fall of harmony.’” e 


Mr. Fairfax shragged his shoul. *™, ae he an- 


swered sarcastically: ‘Frozen music, Mke — 
tecture. Staunton was a lover of hers, ' 8 
reader of Ruskin—he appreciates frozen music. 

‘TI want to speak to Aidyl, nevertheless. Ah, 
how lovely she is to-night! She looks like a queen 
holding her court—as stately, as self-possessed, 
Yes, you are right, as unapproachable. — But take 
me to her, please, if you are not afraid to make 
the venture.” 

Mr. Fairfaix offered his arm, and as the two 
young people are threading their way through the 
rooms, we will describe the object of their eriti- 
cism. 

Very unconscious she seemed of the interest 
she excited, with more “repose of manner, 
and dignity of carriage than is usual in one as 
young as her face would indicate. She wore 
her bridal dress, though divested of its vail of 
flowers, and its rich folds and long train added 
grace and elegance to ber slight figure. Her 





features were finely chiseled, and denoted a high j ‘Come, Mary; aunt is waiting. I am sorry I 


order of intellect. She did not wear her hair in | 
the prevailing fashion, but simply braided round | 
her head, and the pearls which clasped her throat | 
and adorned her arms were her only ornaments. | 


She smiled rarely, yet conversed freely and 
calmly, appearing neither apathetic nor languid ; 
for her words were earnest, her manner inter- 
ested, and her tones, though unimpassioned, were 
sweet and clear, Mr, Latimer stood a little apart 
from her—an entire contrast. Dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, brilliant-complexioned ; resolution in his 
heavy brows; every feature denoting the san- 
guine, if not the choleric temperament. A hand- 
some man in face and figure ; a noble nature, if 
there is truth in physiognomy. There was pride 
in his face ; pride in that of his young wife. But 
whereas his eye was and ardent, hers 
was calm and truthful. He might hate deceit; 
she could never deceive. 

Miss Lucy Latimer, a bright brunette, arrested 
the steps of Miss Dalton and her preuz chevalier. 

“Why do you not congratulate me upon my 
new sister?” she said, ‘‘ Do look at her! is she 
not lovely? She wants a little thawing out, But 
then, we are such a fiery race, that will soon be 
done, and Mr. Corbet brought up his children to 
dot their 7s and cross their ¢’s with great parti- 
cularity.” 

“Do you mean to cure your sister of that good 
habit, Miss Latimer ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Fairfax! only to make the habit of 
less importance, Oh, Josey! only think, the day 
Ernest and Aidyl were married, Mr. Corbet called 
me Lucy! Positively, I was so electrified that I 
never answered. Excuse me; is not that Mr, 
Staunton? Why, what is Mary Corbet doing, 
hurrying out of the room with her father? I 
never knew a Corbet so undignified as to be in a 
hurry before.” 

Ernest Latimer bent down toward his wife ; the 
faintest flush was visible on her cheek at the 
sound of his voice, and her truthful eyes bright- 
ened, 

“* Mr. Staunton is waiting to speak to you.” He 
was obliged to repeat his words, for she had not 
seemed to understand, and as soon as she greeted 
Mr. Staunton, her eyes wandered searchingly 
round the room, 

‘She is suffering from the heat,” explained Mr. 
Latimer, with a smile. ‘Mr Staunton, will you 
take Mrs. Latimer to a greater distance from the 
register ?” 


Aidyl rose wearily and made a circuit of the 
rooms. When she returned to her sofa, her father 
had taken her husband’s place, That fine gentle- 
man’s brow was a little clouded, and he acknow- 
ledged Mr. Staunton’s bow coldly. 

* Aidyl,” said her father, in a low, angry voice, 
as he pretended to be handing her bouquet, 
“how dared you disobey me? How dared you 
speak and walk with that man ?’’ 

“ Mr. Latimer desired me to do so, I owe him 
obedience now.” 

Mr. Corbet’s eyes sparkled, his thin lips were 
compressed, but he could say no more without at- 
tracting observation, and he had a wholesome 
distaste for creating a “‘scene.” He need not 
have feared ; his daughter was too well trained in 
his own teaching to manifest emotion. 

Mr. Corbet was a widower. Proud, supercili- 
ous and imperious, the opinion of the world of 
“nice people,” who are our ‘ Mrs, Grundys,” 
was all for which he cared. There was no tender 
love between the members of the Corbet house- 
hold. If there was love, its manifestation was 
repressed. Demonstration was a word omitted 
in the vocabulary of William Corbet. He loved 
himself so well, that he never needed the affection 
of any other. When his wife died, he ordered the 
front blinds of the house closed for six months, 
put his family into mourning, and wore a “ weed” 
himself, He never spoke of the poor dead wife. 
“It was vulgar to be talking of buried people ; 
unpleasant, harrowing subjects must be avoided 
in society,” He attended no parties, gave no sup- 
pers—still, continued to pay visits, to frequent his 
club. ‘these enjoyments were ‘necessary for 
his health.” He did not send bis daughters to 
boarding-schools ; he considered the companion- 
ship of many girls was sure to render them en- 
thusiastic, romantic, and fanciful. They were 
trained by governesses and masters, He gave 
them a thorough education ; and, the accomplish- 
ments acquired, he desired his sister, Mrs. 
Matlyse, to matronize them in society, The girls 
were pronounced handsome, and perfect in man- 
ner. Aidyl, the younger, was his favorite ; Mary 
was more inclined to coquetry, and would dance 
with young men who had no money, and no ex- 
pectations, Mary was very like her mother— 
afraid of bim—and fear made her awkward. 
Aidyl was always dutiful, yet never timid. She 
had married at nineteen—a rich man, and a man 
of position, 

Mrs. Melville congratulated him upon the su- 
periority of his daughter. “ Aidyl,” remarked 
Mr. Corbet, ‘‘is a sensible young woman.” This 
was the nearest approach to a compliment he had 
ever paid a child. 

“All parties must end, I suppose,” said Lucy 
Latimer to Mary Corbet, as they met in the dress- 
ing-room ; * but, really, J thought this evening 
would never end,” 

‘Was it extraordinarily stupid?” inquired the 
other, listlessly, as she drew off her gloves, 

* Yes ; I thought Aidyl would never move. She 
staid talking and talking forever with Judge 
Dalton, and that strong-minded Mrs, Sackville, 
and giving a grave smile to some one else who ap- 
proached her circle. I positively envied Mr, 
Staunton for his ability to take an early French 


leave.” 

“J thought I saw you talking, Lucy, and Mr. 
Morden listening.” 

Luey colored, and fastened her furs clogely. 

“One might as well stay at home if one cannot 
flirt a — answered, with a saucy toss of 
her pretty . 





Aidyl came to Mary to hasten her, 


* 





.” 


cannot take you with us, but papa said ‘No. 

“TI cannot bear to drive with them; they are 
terrible,” said the elder sister, in alowtone. “I 
cannot.” + 

Mrs. Latimer’s face did not change; but her 
light touch on the nervous girl’s arm seemed to 
give her courage. 

“Tt will not last, poor child! a brighter day is 
at hand. Be brave.” 

Some days afterward, Mrs. Latimer remarked 
to her husband, after a servant had announced, 
“Mr. Staunton is in the library”: ‘I wish you 


| would devise some plausible reason for excluding 


that man from ihe house.” 

“Why ?” he inquired, surprised at her words ; 
he is an amiable, estimable character. Do you 
not like him?” 

“Yes, but papa does not,” she stammered, in 
unusual confusion. 

““Why?” persisted Mr. Latimer, his astonish- 
ment increasing as he witnessed her embarrass- 
ment. 

“Oh, a fancy!” And this time the clear eyes 
were averted, and she opened the door of the 
ante-room, and entered the library, without wait- 
ing for her husband. 

He rose and followed her slowly, meditating, in 
his ‘ peculiar, quick-tempered fashion, on the 
strange idea that Mr. Corbet’s fancies were to in- 
terfere with the courtesies of Ernest Latimer’s 
household. The callers were many that morn- 
ing, and Mr. Staunton appeared distrait until he 
had opportunity to stand for a few moments by 
Mrs. Latimer’s side, and engross her entire at- 
tention. He then spoke with great earnestness 
and rapidity, and Aidyl listened with a varying 
color and a pained expression which attracted her 
husband’s notice. Ernest forgot his slight an- 
noyance and perplexity, however, before he was 
alone with his wife ; for, in the meantime, he had 
received letters of importance, one of which in- 
formed him of the probable arrival of his only 
brother in New York that day. He was full of de- 
lighted anticipations of the reunion, for Maurice 
had long been absent in Europe. 

“T have sent a note to my father and mother, 
Aidyl, and they, with Lucy, wiil dine here with 
Maurice. I am anxious for him to see you, dear 
Aidyl, and for you to lovehimasa brother. He 
is the grandest old fellow living, and I should 
have been prodigal without him.” She smiled, 
and seemed pleased in his pleasure, and they 
talked together for a long while, until Ernest 
felt he must go to meet his brother. Then 
Aidyl wasted the hours which elapsed ere his 
return, and her toilet was not completed when the 
party arrived. 

Lucy and her parents were quite at home, and 
Aidyl heard her husband say she must not be 
disturbed, then cross the hall, and enter a 
veranda. Her dressing-room window commanded 
a view of this, and, prompted by her curiosity, she 
entered the room, that she might see unobserved 
the Maurice of which she had heard so much, A ser- 
vant had left the window open, and as she advanced 
to close it, she heard the brothers say something 
about Lucy’s overhearing, as she sat in the 
library. Fearful now of attracting attention, she 
dared not move the sash, and stood watching the 
two men, who were smoking, as they moved 
slowly up and down the veranda. She then with- 
drew precipitately, and recommenced her toilet ; 
but again she ventured forward, to see if Maurice 
was really like Ernest, as he had been reported, 
and in that instant heard her husband say, “I 
have told you all. I never loved her. I married 
her, and—heaven forgive me if I wronged her. I 
meant well——” 

The young wife staid to learn no more, but fled 
to her own apartment, with a face from which 
every trace of color had departed. 

The bell rang for dinner ; there was no mistress 
to preside. A servant went up-stairs, and re- 
turned with the report that Mrs. Latimer must 
be asleep. He had knocked at the door, and 
could not make her hear, Ernest ran up quickly 
into her room. The cold wind was blowing 
through the open window, but he saw no Aidyl; 
in the inner room he perceived her lying upon the 
bed, her face buried in the pillows. She was 
wrapped in a loose robe, and her heavy plaits of 
hair, once arranged, were escaping from their con- 
finement. 

* The bell has rung,” he cried, brightly. ‘Oh, 
Aidyl, to take siestas now! Maurice will think 
you an uncivil hostess if you thus delay to wel- 
come him !” 

“TIT cannot go down,” she said, half rising, but 
her face yet hidden by her falling hair. 

**Not go down! Are you sick, my darling? 
Why did you not send for me, my dearest ?” 

She shivered when he called her by these ten- 
der names, and shrank from his touch, 

** My head is aching,” she said, and her voice 
had a strange, hollow sound. “Go down—you will 
be missed. Ask your mother to take my place. 
No—no—do not touch me, do not speak to me. 
Let no one come to me. I will go down by-and-by.” 

With great reluctance, but at her eager en- 
treaty, he left her; and after dinner they found 
her in the hall, passing to the library to wait for 
them. Lucy rallied her upon causing them un- 
necessary alarm, then inquired more seriously if 
she had recovered, 

** Almost, thank you, The pain was unendur- 
able at one time; it still continues, but I can 
bear it better.” 

“Ernest, make her lean on you.” 

“I do not need assistance, Lucy. Go on with 
him.” 

** How imperious you are to-day,” said Latimer, 
laughing. ‘“‘You order me down-stairs, and now 
insist on my keeping a respectfal distance. Upon 
my word, I shall asgert my authority. Put your arm 
through mine, madame, Do you forget so soon 
your promige to ohey 7” 

Forced to lean upon him, she made answer: 

“Have you forgotten your promises also?” 

“What did I promise? Oh, I remember—to 
love, Not very hard to perform, my dear?” 





And thus they entered the library. 

Always a woman of intelligence and culture, 
she had never appeared to greater advantage. 
Maurice was charmed with her wit, beauty, and 
elegance, As for Ernest, in witnessing his 
brother’s admiration of his choice, his satis{ac- 
tion was complete. 

“She is lovely,” eaid Maurice, as they parted, 
“Lucy said she was cold, but her animation is 
charming. To be sure, she is not ready to throw 
herself into everybody’s arms, as Lucy is— 
but——” 

** Upon my word!” said his sister, overhearing, 
and interrupting. ‘* Allow me inform you, sir, that 
I am much too well-bred to be guilty of any such 
indecorum! Yet, Aidyl is becoming quite a 
Latimer!” 

Lucy would not have said so, could she have 
seen Aidyl when the married pair were quite 
alone. She was a thorough Corbet in her ap 
parent indifference and coldness, But once or 
twice her brow contracted, as if in suffering, and 
her husband prescribed early rest as the ouly 
cure. When he entered her dressing-room, he 
found her still up, her face flushed, and her glazed 
eyes looking out into space. He was alarmed 
now, and made anxious inquiry. 

“T am so young,” burst from the wretched 
girl’s lips—“‘I am so young, and life is so long!” 

An expression of exquisite pain passed over the 
fine countenance of Latimer, but it was he who 
was self-controlled now. They had for the time 
exchanged characters. 

“Will you tell me, darling, what saddens you? 
Who should be your comforter, if not your 
husband ?” 

There was no reply. The silence in the room 
seemed death-like; not even the ticking of the 
clock disturbed its stillness; the pendulum had 
ceased to vibrate, the hands to point the hours, 
Ernest Latimer turned Aidyl’s face toward him. 
“Speak,” he said; and though the tone was 
gentle, it partook of command; “you are mis- 
erable, and I would comfort you, or at least share 
your grief, and sharing, lighten it. Speak.” 

She raised her head resolutely, and caught hia 
hands in hers, ‘‘ How can I be miserable when [ 
have your love? Ernest, tell me—do you love 
me ?” ° 

Her truthful eyes searched his face—his face 
which was naver once averted, which met her 
gaze unflinchingly. 

“Tdo. I will.” 

‘* When we were married, Ernest—two months 
have scarcely passed since then—when we were 
married, and you promised before God’s altar to 
love and cherish me, did you love me then ?” 

*T did.” 

In the nobleness and dignity of his manhood, 
he seemed to stand before her the embodiment of 
truth; his dark eyes did not quail, and if the 
heavy brows were slightly contracted, the lips, 
before compressed, relaxed now. 

**You will not doubt me, aearest—you cannot. 
You will pain me with no more questioning! You 
will trust me from henceforth, Aidyl, as 1 trust 
you, without one shadow of a doubt—without one 
shadow of a doubt! You must rest now, for you 
are tired and over-excited, and hereafter, if sor- 
row should come, as sorrow will to both, that 
sorrow shall unite us, not divide us. We will be 
consolers to each other ; aad when joy dwells with 
us, my beloved, as through heaven’s mercy it 
may, the happiness will be the greater, as we feel 
that we are one, Life shall not seem too long 
then, for the work of consolation or of praise!” 

And he clasped her to his heart; yet, with her 
head upon his shoulders, she thought, “* He might 
have told me all—I could have borne it; but he 
untrue! his honor stained by falsehood! God has 
shut out my prayer, and turned His mercy from 
me! Ernest is false!” 

And every rustle of her silken dress, every tap 
of the leafless boughs against the window, every 
sigh of the wintry wind, re-echoed, ‘‘ False— 
false 1” 





PART SECOND. 


WEEKs passed ; spring had come, spring which 
brings hope to many hearts—flowers ard glad- 
ness to the earth. The season of parties ended, 
Mary Corbet had begun to think uf summer 
plains, of Judge Latimer’s country-house, or 
Ernest's pretty cottage with Aidyl for hostess, 
instead of the dull seaside season, with its 
tedious hops, called gayeties, and its heartless 
worldlings, named votaries of pleasure, 

And Lucy Latimer already enjoyed her drives 
and rides in Central Park, Warm-hearted Lucy 
was rich in friends, and miserable in lovers, 
There was always some unfortunate man to 
whom she must say “‘ No,” because she could not 
say “ Yes.” 

“I am sick,” she said, piteously, to Aidyl, one 
day. “‘I try hard enough to get in love, but I can- 
not; and why will they want me to! I never 
mean to flirt—indeed I do not—but Mr. Morden 
said that I was cruel!” 

The sister-in-law smiled. 

“Do not grieve, poor Lucy, because you are 
loved! All may come right some day, and Mr. 
Morden win the marble heart at last!” 

Young Mrs. Latimer was no longer féfed as a 
bride ; there were many fashionable brides in New 
York now; and, a married woman, a beautiful 
woman, and the head of an establishment, she 
gave so few parties, that her aunt, Mrs. Malyse, 
felt as if her talents were wasted. She paid her 
a visit, therefore, that she might represent to her 
niece her failure. 

She found Aidyl in the library, and alone, 
She was much alone now. Ernest and she were no 
longer lovers, The shadow which had risen b>. 
tween them was daily deepening. 

“ Aidyl, my dear.” 

Any one who heard Mrs. Malyse say, My dear, 
might have experienced a feeling of resentment. 
It sounded very much like, Poor fool! To be 
called fool, is bad enough, but to be pitied for 
being ane is more than can be endured, 
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“My dear,” repeated Mrs. Malyse, as she 
looked round the room, and took a mental inven- 
tory of the furniture, “you have disappointed me! 
You have mortified me! Really, with your good 
looks, your decided beauty I may say, and marry- 
ing money as you did, to do nothing in the way of 
helping on your sister’s establishment for life, I 
may well complain. You show good taste in the } 
arrangement of your household, and appear well- 
dressed, and well-mannered—not quite enough 
‘repose’ perhaps, yet still very well; but really, 
you seem to make nothing of your husband’s 
position and wealth! Really, my dear—now, 
really, I regret to say it, but you might as well 
have followed Mary’s designs, and made a mere 
love match, as to make so little of your oppor- 
tunities. You do positively nothing for your 
family. A few dinners, and a sociable or so; but 
what are these? I repeat, my dear, you dis- 
appoint me. Mary said yesterday, ‘Aidyl is 
rich—is she happy?’ What aquestion? Happy! 
What have grown men and women to do with 
fretting after happiness, like children for a sugar- 
plum? You girls have grieved me, Mary is 
weak and romantic, and even you, Aidy!, from 
whom I hoped for some testimony of character, 
might as well have made a romantic love mar- 
riage. I am astonished! Most extraordinary! 
A girl of your appearance to be so common- 
place!” 

Aidyl started to her feet ; all “‘ repose” had fled. 
Her cheeks burned, her eyes flashed, the heart 
which bad been dead within her roused to fresh 
action—galvanized into life. 

‘Did I marry for money? I! Ahno! Did you 
think me so apt a scholar of your school of world- 
liness? Aunt, you tried hard to teach me that 
girls were made to be bought and sold. I had 
learned many of your lessons—but not that, not 
thati” 

Positively, really, Aidyl, such excitement, such 
vulgar and pretended eloquence, is unbecoming 
and disgraceful! You were always sell-willed, but 
I was not prepared for this exhibition of temper, 
so coarse and unwomanly!” 

“Unwomanly!” re-echoed Aidyl, bitterly. 
“Every womanly emotion, all feminine tender- 
ness, you would have crushed out of my heart!” 

*‘ Positively, really I cannot listen to this ingrati- 
tude!” Mrs. Malyse arranged her elegant spring 
costume, tried the effect before the mirror, helped 
herself to a spray of lilies of the valley, which were 
in a vase near, wrapped a tiny piece of paper 
about the delicate stem lest it should soil her glove, 
and continued—and this time her petty nature, 
quick to resent a sharp word, betrayed her own 
maliciousness : “‘My dear ’’—Aidyl shuddered— 
‘if you married for love, I pity you. Love is not 
stable. Good looks fade, and Love loves pretty 
faces. I hope your husband is kind. You bad 
been crying when I came in. Corbets never re- 
tain offection long, yet for four or five months of 
married life one might contrive to keep up appear- 
ances, I trust Mr. Latimer will not be a fashion- 
able husband—you dislike fashions. He is rather 
quick-tempered, a little sarcastic, too. Sarcasm 
is an elegant weapon of defense in society, but so 
injudicious at home, apt to estrange——” 

“ Madame,” interrupted Aidy]l, huskily, her pale 
lips trembling, ‘‘no reproach can be cast upon 
Mr. Latimer in the presence of his wife!” 

Mrs. Malyse was awed; there was something in 
the aspect of the girl which silenced her malicious 
sneers. She walked to the table, took up care- 
lessly a periodical lying there, and saying lightly, 
“This is new, Iwill borrow it—good-morning!” 
left the room. 

A few minutes afterward Mary Corbet entered. 

“You look pale, Aidyl; you need fresh air and 
change. When do you go out of town ?” 

“IT do not know. It is not determined.” 

**To a seaside, or some cottage ?” 

*'To some quict place, I hope; [ have seen 
cnough of gayety!” 

Mary looked at her, and by some instinct divined 
that she was in sorrow, “You are not happy, 
Aidyl. It was never meant that you and I should 
be happy. There is Lucy Latimer, without one 
reason forasigh. She is coming here,with Charles 
Morden. Will she marry him ?” 

** Perhaps so!” 

Oh, Aidyl! and he is poor! Why were we trained 
in so hard a school? Why are our lives so bitter, 
and hers sosweet? Is God merciiul?” 

“He is,” replied her sister, her own griefs for- 
gotten in her desire tosoothe Mary’s sorrow. “It 
may be that sorrow is to be the mighty teacher of 
your soul, God is more wise than we ; and, Mary, 
my darling, there is no earthly love like His; no 
love so comiorting and true!” 

** You do not know what it is to bear my cross, 
Aidyl; you have never tried its weight ; I sink un- 
der it.” 

‘“* Yet He bore a heavier for us, dear Mary.” 

Mary sighed heavily, then the icy barrier of re- 
serve was broken down, and she threw herself, 
sobbing, into her sister’s arms, 

“Frank has gone,” she exclaimed, passionately, 
‘and my father would not allow us even a fare- 
well! Heis gone, and I shall never see him again ; 
and if he is killed in this frightfal war, my father 
is his murderer !” 

*‘ Hush, hush, Mary! He may return; this ter- 
rible, unnatural strife will end, the war be over, 
and days of peace and happiness return for you! 
Do not despair. Be comforted. You are sure of 
his truth—is not that enough ?” 

**You are sure of your hushand’s love, Aidyl, 
yet you are not happy. Why do you force upon 
me a philosophy you will not accept ?” 

The ringing of the hall-bell surprised them, and 
Mary fled away, lest her tears should be seen by 
strangers. 

Miss Latimer and Lieutenant Morden were an- 
nounced. Mrs. Latimer greeted them as calmly 
as if her morning had been as unclouded as the 
sky. The faces of her young visitors were so bright 
that she guessed the truth. 

“I am come to say good-by, Mrs, Latimer,” 





gaid Mr. Morden. “I am off again,” 


Well, we might have expected this parting, sir. 
I understand Mr. Frank Staunton is ordered away 
also. We will miss you very much, but I suppose 
we must not say we grudge you to the service into 
which you have entered. Be faithful, brave and 
fortunate !”” 

‘*T trust to be faithful,” said the young man, his 
brown eyes turning toward Lucy a half-quizzical, 
half-tender glance; ‘I hope I shall prove myself 
brave, and I am already fortunate.” 

Aidyl smiled, and her smile was verysweet. In 
the happiness which she witnessed, she ex- 
perienced for the first time that day a sensation 
of joy. 

** May I tell her, Lucy?” 

Lucy stood laughing, blushing and tearful. 

** You need make no confession, Mr. Morden. I 
have guessed, like a Yankee, You have won the 
marble heart at last! I wish you joy with all my 
heart —yes, with all my heart! May all good and 
blessing be with you both,” she added, seriously, 
“and angels of love watch between you while you 
are absent from each other!” 

There was a moment's pause, Perhaps the young 
pair realized then, as they had not before, the 
solemnity of their betrothal. Then they talked on, 
not much of the future, but of the immediate part- 
ing. And yet Lucy looked tolerably courageous, 
She had only just awakened to the knowledge 
she could love a man well enough to say “‘ Yes.” 

**T would not mind his going so much,” she 
said, with a saucy pout of her pretty lips, “if he 
were not being experimented upon by the Gov- 
erment; fame and glory, and distinction and 
patriotism, are nice words for soldiers; but not 
experiment !” 

“Tf I had staid at home, I would have been 
experimented upon by a woman. Columbia is not 
more capricious than——” 

Lucy found means to quiet him for a second ; 
then he wenton: “I verily believe, Mrs. Lati- 
mer, if she had not considered me in danger of 
being shot, she would have said ‘ No!’” 

* How stupid you are, Charlie! Aidyl, do not 
believe him ; this is not the anniversary of the only 
day in the year in which he speaks the truth.” 

Aidyl heard Ernest’s step in the ante-room ; he 
entered, and the two gentlemen shook hands cor- 
dially, for Mr. Latimer had heard all at his father’s, 
and embraced his little sister with a heartiness 
which brought the tears into her eyes—but they 
were only tears of happiness—as he spoke words 
of loving congratulation and encouragement. 

They parted at last, hopefuliy and cheerfully, 
and the married pair were left alone. 

Perhaps in the silence which ensued both re- 
called their own betrothal, their vows of love and 
constancy, and the shadow which had fallen on 
their lives. In the loss of friends beloved by 
Death, if they be faithful, there is hope to see 
their faces once again, when the light of morning 
dawns on the Paradise of rest. But in the change 
and estrangement of members of one’s household, 
the bodily presence is but added grief, when the 
distance of heart from heart seems immeasurable. 
In the one separation a form is dead, but celes- 
tial Hope lives ; in the other, there is living death 
and buried Hope! 

* Aidyl!”—the voice which had been rich and 
full, sounded sharp and unnatural now—‘TI can 
bear this no longer; we must part!” 

A low cry broke from her lipa, and the work 
dropped from her hands. Latimer turned quickly. 
His hope, which was dying, revived at the sound 
of anguish ; but the terrible reserve her education 
had fostered, stood between Aidyl and happiness 
now like a demon. 

“T shall die,” she thought, “but he will not 
suffer as now ; I could pass through torture for his 
sake!” And on the rack of her own contriving 
she placed herself. 

“If you would be less wretched,” she said, the 
restraint she put on herself giving a kind of cold 
monotony to the tones, “‘I will not stand in the 
way of alleviation.” 

Latimer’s dark cheeks grew pale. “The compo- 
sure, madame, with which you receive a proposal 
which is generally considered a matter of deep 
moment to persons of less balanced minds, con- 
vinces me that you have already given it thought. 
Your consideration for my happiness deserves 
my gratitude. Yet, I must, in my turn, consult 
your wishes as to the terms of the divorce, 
and——” 

She was startled now. “I am your wife,” she 
said. Then her voice seemed to fail. 

**Yes,” he answered, now fearfully misconstru- 
ing her, and giving to his own heart so horrible a 
blow, it was only the man’s indomitable pride 
that supported him—‘“ yes, you need not fear ; for 
your comfort there shall be ample provision.” 

Happily, she did not comprehend him. “Iam 
your wife,” she repeated, ‘‘and God has joined us; 
no law of man can part us,” He covered his face 
with his bands. “‘ Ernest ”—it was long since she 
had called him by that name--‘‘ when we were 
married, there was a blessing said over us, but it 
has not come to us; it has been like a meaning- 
less form, If we part now, a curse must follow, 
to which our present misery would seem light, 
Forgive me the wretchedness I have caused you 

(most unwittingly, God knows), and bear with me, 
We must live together, Ernest, May He who sees 
our grief help us.” 

‘It is enough,” he answered, coldly; “‘ we will 
live and suffer,” 

Yet, his better nature triumphed, and broke 
through the crust o! pride, 

“Once more I ask you, Aidyl, and once more 
only, if we were happy for a few short weeks, why 
not now? Speak—tell me! If by word, or look, 
or deed, I am become hatefal to you, or who, or 
what stands between our hearts and their oom- 
munion? When this horrible cloud which darkens 
our home and life takes form and shape, what 


| shallI eee? Speak—tell me!” 


She sprang forward, every feature resolved, and 
her lips just parted to tell him all, when Mr, Cor- 
bet entered, 

Never had this visit been so ill-timed, so fraught 





with apparent evil. He did not remain long, but 
meanwhile Ernest was called away by a Client, 
and Aidyl, hopeless of concluding the interview 
with her husband, went out in search of some re- 
lief from harassing thoughts. When she returned, 
she had only time to dress for dinner, and while 
80 engaged, perceived, lying on her table, a note. 
It was from Ernest, and ran as follows : 


“T am obliged to go to Philadelphia by the next 
train, and have but a moment in which to write 
these lines. I will returnSaturday. You may be 
lonely. If your sister or father would come to you, 
it would be well. If anytuing occasions you un- 
easiness, telegraph to Hotel immediately. 

‘* Yours, E. L.” 


To be gone! Thé first feeling was desolation ; 
the next, fear lest bis absence be prolonged ; those 
which followed were sweeter. That day was 
Thursday ; he would return on Saturday, and he 
had expressed evident solicitude for her comfort. 
He had not gone in anger, then? Ah! if she did 
her duty, might he not yet learn to love her! And 
in a sudden there flashed into her mind better, 
brighter hopes, and the revelation of her own 
folly and wickedness in concealing so long from 
her husband her knowledge of his conversation 
with Maurice ; and she fell upon her knees, con- 
fessing and imploring, and a peace she had not 
thought she could feel again stole into her heart. 
And as her faith in God grew stronger, her faith 
in man increased. Ernest had said he loved her ; 
she would believe him ; it must all be some horri- 
ble misunderstanding. Ah, when would he re- 
turn? She would count the hours. 

She sent for Mary, and in her troubles, Aidyl 
was roused to interest herself. She went that 
evening to Judge Latimer’s, to tell him the story 
of Frank Staunton’s love for Mary, and of her 
father’s objection to their marriage or intercourse 
because he was poor. Both lovers had made her 
their confidant, and she plead their cause with 
earnestness, and moved the sympathies of the 
kind old man, He was a person of extended in- 
fluence, and had just heard of a vacancy in some 
office which Staunton might be able to fill. 

“*Ah!” cried Aidyl, sadly, “he has enlisted as 
a private in the army, and gone to Washington.” 

**No; you are mistaken,” said Maurice ; “‘ that 
I prevented, and saw him this morning, men- 
tioned the appointment to him, and he is now 
making efforts to gain it, and intended to apply 
to my father for his influence.” 

This was good news. And so heartily did they 
all enter into the matter, that by Saturday morn- 
ing the office was secured, and Maurice Latimer 
volunteered to accompany Aidyl to Mr. Corbet’s 
house and intercede with her father for the lovers. 

Mr. Corbet received them graciously ; he was 
always in a measure impressed by the manly, 
true-hearted Maurice, who opened the subject, to 
Aidyl’s great relief. He first told of Frank’s ap- 
pointment, and the emoluments and perquisites 
of his office, then added, he had learned of an at- 
tachment existing between Staunton and Miss 
Mary, and that the former’s inability to support a 
wife had been the obstacle to their union. This 
difficulty was now removed. He would not be a 
rich man, but he would not be a needy one, and 
he was confident Mr. Corbet would no longer with- 
hold his consent. 

**T am glad to learn of Mr, Staunton’s good for- 
tune, sir,” replied Mr. Corbet, stiffly, ‘and am 
obliged to you for your interference in my daugh- 
ter’s settlement. It is, however, a matter of some 
importance to me whether she is to be allowed to 
follow her own self-will, or the direction of my 
better judgment. I have decided. I will never 
consent to let her marry a poor beggar like Frank 
Staunton! I dislike discussing family matters 
with strangers, Mr. Latimer, so, if you please, we 
will change the subject.” 

Aidyl’s heart sank. But though Maoprice flushed 
a little, he stood his ground respectfully and 
firmly, and after a long and stormy interview, he 
was successful, and Mary’s happiness complete. 

As they returned to Aidyl’s door, Maurice ex- 
pressed surprise that Ernest had never interested 
himself in the affair. 

“He knew nothing of it,” said Aidyl, sadly. “I 
could not bear him to think my father mercenary. 
And besides, oh, Maurice !—I could not tell even 
Lucy this—it has been said I married for money, 
and I could not bear to have him think——” 

Maurice interrupted her sternly. 

“Do you think him so base as to harbor one 
suspicion of such a nature, degrading at once to 
you and to himself? Poor child, there never will 
be perfect peace between husband and wife while 
they have secrets one from theother. Ernest is im, 
patient and impetuous, but hardly ungenerous!” 

She made no more excuses, she looked hum- 
bled and distressed, but they parted affection- 
ately. Ernest could not return home until late 
in the evening, and Aidyl was resting with Mary, 
and drawing pictures of a happy future, when 
Mrs, Malyse was announced. Mary, always timid, 
fled precipitately, and left her sister to bear that 
woman’s wrath alone. 

Mrs, Malyse’s remarks upon Mr. Staunton’s 
success were few; she hardly deigned to sneer at 
“love in a cottage;” but she did not fargive 
Aidyl’s part in the matter, nor her bitter words 
to her, and there was the malice of resentment in 
her very look and tone, 

** My dear,” she said, handing her niece a small 
packet of old letters, “ here is something in which 
you are interested. These are French love-let- 
ters, addressed to your husband, hy a woman 
whose character—bah! she had none—whose re- 
putation was far from irreproachable.” 

The wile took, them, and this time Corbet oul- 
ture was well displayed. Her apparent tran- 
quillity was unrufiled, 

“How did you obtain a knowledge of their 
character ?” 

Mrs. Malyae was staggered, yet told at onee the 
literal truth. 

*A amall desk of big was left at our house last 
summer, and forgotten, and falling down by ac- 








cident from a shelf, broke open, and I discovered 
these-——” ; 

**And read them?” inquired Aidyl, with undis- 
guised contempt. 

**And read them,” repeated her aunt, coolly. 
“I saw the woman’s name on the package, and 
trembled for your happiness.” 

Aidyl courtesied her gratitude for her considera- 
tion, and Mrs, Malyse, her anger now overcoming 
her, poured forth such insinuations and open ac- 
cusations against Ernest, as might have made 
any wife turn from him in shuddering horror. 
But her niece only walked to the table, put the 
hateful package into an envelope, sealed and 
stamped it trebly, and having addressed it, mo- 
tioned to her tormentor to read the superscrip- 
tion ; it ran as follows : 

“Enclosed for my beloved husband, Ernest 
Latimer, by his faithful wife, A. L.” 


Mrs. Malyse was pale with baffled rage. 

* Aunt,” said Aidyl, and her voice rang out 
sweet and clear, “‘ifa thousand were to come to me 
now, and say my husband were false to a Higher 
One than I, I would not believe them! If he were 
to come to me himself, and say ‘Iam guilty with 
that woman,’ I would cry, ‘You are dreaming, 
my beloved—it is not so—notso!’ Your words, 
Aunt Malyse, fall on my ear, but leave no echo! 
If Ernest had sinned—sinned against me and 
heaven, my love could blot out all, my prayers 
plead for his forgiveness, my heart cling to him 
forever !” 

Before the dignity of that true wife, Mrs. 
Malyse stood dumb, and hardly knew, in her con- 
fusion and defeat, when she was left alone. 

Mrs. Latimer waited until she heard the hall- 
door close after her aunt, then went to Mary, and 
begged to be left undisturbed for a while, and re- 
treated to her room. She wrote then to Ernest 
a long letter, relating everything whieh bad dia- 
turbed her peace, from the time of her uninten- 
tional eavesdropping to the present hou:. She 
wrote of Mary and Staunton, and of the strange 
letters, and expressed, in such words as she had 
used to her aunt, her unclouded faith iz his in- 
tegrity. This, with the packet, she placed with 
her own hands upon his dressing-table, deter- 
mined not to see bim until he knew all. 

He came, and Mary alone greeted him. 
iously he inquired for Aidyl. 

‘* She is in hiding somewhere. She will be here 
soon.” 

He waited in the study, and she did not come. 
He went to his room, and tossing, with a man’s 
carelessness, his duster and wrappings on atable;, 
he effectually concealed from himself the packet 
and note which were to unite his heart to herg 
once more. He had left his door half-open, ay,q 
saw his wife stealing past, wrapped in a Yoose 
mantle which he had often admired. He closed 
his door and rang his bell. While Aidyl, encoun. 
tering Mary, said : 

“Go to the drawing-room. Mr. i 
there. Take my cloak; it is growiv ae "7 

“TI am not cold,” said the siste’., excited at the 
thought of meeting Frank, yet ¢ yen then perceiv- 
ing Aidyl looked pale and dgitated: “I do not 
want the mantle.” 

**Yes; take it. Iam going to Ernest.” 

And Mary left her. 

The servant going up to Mr. Latimer’s room, in 
answer to his bell, found his master pacing his 
room, with his business letters in his hand. 

** Where is Mrs. Latimer ?” 

“In the parlor, with Mr. Staunton, sir.” 

‘* Has any one been here since I left home ?” 

“Very few, sir, beside Miss Lucy and Mise 
Corbet, Mr, Staunton has been here twice. Mrs, 
Latimer has been out more than usual, Did you 
wish me to take a message to Mrs, Latimer, sir ?’” 

“No; Iam going down-stairs,” 

The recollection of Aidyl’s disturbed face whem 
she had wished him to discontinue Mr. Staunton’s: 
visiting, lest it should involve her in difficulty with, 
her father, returned to him, but he dismissed the- 
thought as unworthy ; and yet, wounded and in- 
dignant by her long absence, and her entertain-~ 
ing a visitor at such a moment, neglectful of her 
husband's welcome, he went below, and directly 
to the library, As he crossed the hall he saw, by 
the dim light at the entrance, two figures, engaged 
in such low-whispered conversation, they did 
not heed the sound of his step. The woman 
seemed to be Aidyl—it was her peculiar cloak she 
wore—and the man was Frank Staunton ; the lat- 
ter stooped down and drew her to his breast, and 
before Latimer could articulate a word, he had 
opened the door and was gane, while the woman 
sped unheeding past Ernest, her face averted. 

The shadow which had darkened their home 
and life took hideous form and shape now. Lati- 
mer walked to the library. A servant was there. 

“Tell Mrs, Latimer I wish to see her here im- 
mediately.” 

Aidyi obeyed the summons with a beating heart, 
She was happy in her presentiment of good, 
Parity and love looked forth trom her lovely eyes ; 
a prayer for blessing trembiecd 9n her lips ; she 
would have ru hed to his embrace, but he for- 
bade her. 

She stopped, and clasped her hands before her 
face, that she might glut out that force, heart- 
breaking glance, 

* False, doubly false !” he cries ; ** false to your 
marriage vows, false to your Gud! No! no! do 
not kneel to me—implore hesven’s mercy—mine 
is dead! Do not eling to me! Take off those 
hands, whose very touch is pollution! I, once, 
miserably duped, might have known what WOM?'n’g 
faith is worth; but, no, I was blind—bhip? oq by 
the beauty of your face, and called thet boanty 
the index of @ soul as pure, All ip’so!) O} hens 
ven! are my sins greater than the sins of ether 
men, that only curses are showered npon me!” 


Anx- 


Exh vusted by the violence of his own emotion 
he was silent, and turned away from the stil] 
kneeling figure, with its clasped hands and droop. 
ing head, 





(Continued on page 215.) 
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Henry Vincent, the English Reformer. 


We publish a likeness of Henry Vincent, the 

well-known English Reformer, who is now on a visit 
- to America for the third time. 

Few men are better known or more popular in Eng- 
land than Mr. Vincent. At the early age of fifteen, 
when he was apprenticed to a printer at Hull, his elo- 
quence attracted attention. He early distinguished 
himself in London, in connection with the agitation 
for the repeal of the newspaper tax. He afterward 
became editor and part proprietor of a newspaper, the 
Vindicator, in the city of Bath, during which time he 
joined the agitation for Reform in Parliament, and 
became implicated with some of the sufferers in that 
agitation, and was himself a prisoner for nearly two 
years. After his release, now for a period of a quarter 
of a century, his untiring energy and unrivaled elo- 
quence have been employed in connection with all the 
grand measures of Reform which have taken place in 
England during that period. He has been constantly 
on the same platform with Joseph Sturge, Cobden, 
Bright, Mill, Milmer Gibson, and others, and formed 
part of the deputation to the large continental cities on 
the subject of arbitration. Mr. Vincent’s object is to 
deliver a course of lectures on prominent Englishmen 
in this country, and there is no man in existence so ca- 
pable of delineating the characters of public men. 

Mr. Vincent’s 
Reformation, 


and 

most valuable for their educational character. 
high moral tone he has always taken places him upon 
a piunacle which few public men attain. 

eis musical and poetical. His lectures upon John 
Milton and other poets must be heard to be ar preci- 
ated. We hail his arrival, and wish him a successful 
career. He twice contested one of the English 
boroughs against Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Bert., the Chief 
Lord Baron of Disraeli’s appointment, as well as sev- 
eral other cities of England. 











SKETCHES FROM ALASKA. | 

Tue Indians of the peninsula opposite 
Kamtschatka recently purchased by the United States 
Government from Russia, almost universally adopt 
underground houses for winter use. These are simply 
square holes, sometimes lined wtth logs or boards, the 
roof alone raised above the level of the soil. The en- 
trance is often a rude shanty on the surface. Passing 
into this, the visitor finds a hole in the ground, drop- 
ping into which, he makes his appearance in 2 subter- 
ranean passage about three feet in height. By crawling 
on hands and knees a short distance, the main chamber 
is reached. The fire is made on the floor of the room, 
and when the cooking arrangements are over, the cin- 
ders are thrown out of the smoke-hole in the roof, 
which is then covered tightly with a skin. The en- 
trance-hole is covered in the same wiy, which, of 
course, shuts in all warmth, and a good quantity of 
smoke and carbonic acid gas besides. The dwellings 
are frequently so heated, that even in the coldest 








®RETCHES FROM ALASKA—INTERIOR OF AN INDIAN HOUSE, UNALACHLEET RIVER, NORTON SOUND. 


» ‘esther the Indians may be found living outside in & 
sen, + Pude condition. 

Our ~¢cond illustration represents one of the Indian 
dances w. Uch are of frequent occurrence during the win- 
ter months. ~ 1 each village there is always a building 
set apart for . Woh festivals and tor other gatherings of 
thepeople. The .‘tertainments are commenced with s 
feast, and that over, A ance is begun to a most monot- 
onous chorus. with an 4ccompaniment of gongs. The 
dancers, nearly all youn ™eD and boys, are naked to 
the waist, wearing cotton, or reindeer, or sealskin pan. 
taloons, with the tails of wokyes or dogs depending 
from their waistbands. Their heads are rather gro- 


tesquely with feathers, handkerchiefs and 
strips of ly-colored cloth. In these performances 
as much is by contortions of the body and arms 


with ; in some of them there is much leap- 
ing and p> ~ ES, and occasionally they burlesque 
the motions of birds and nadrupeds ihe odor of 
these dance-houses, as well as of the dwellings, is 
almost intolerable to a stranger; yet the natives do not 
appear to detect anything unpleasant. 








Ruins of Trinity Church, Norboune Parish, 
Virginia. 

Tue moss-covered ruin represented in our 
enugra is all that remains of an ancient structure 
le a hill about a mile west from Charies- 
town, Va., a hundred yards to the right of the Win- 
chester Pike. It is surrounded by locust trees, and, in 
the shadowy twilight, when our artist made the 
sketch, looked as gloomy as some old haunted castle of 
the Rhine. The window-casings are of cedar, and 
though the building is over one hundred and fifty years 
old, are in a perfect state of preservation. The inhab- 
itants of the vicinity are ignorant of the date of its 
foundation—so long ago were those crumbling walls 
upraised; and, whatever may be ite history, it is con- 
sidered one of the curiosities of Virginia. 





The Potts Memorial Presbyterian Church. | 


Morrisania, Westchester County. 


Tue ‘‘ Potts Memorial Presbyterian Church ” 
is situated on Washington avenue, between Fifth and 
Sixth streets, in Morrisania. It wae dedicated a year 








and a halt ago, and is one of the most interesting 
churches in the suburbs of New York city. A little 
more than two years since the pastor of this church 
was induced by a few earnest men to examine the field 
at Morrisania, in view of establishing a Presbyterian 
church ia that place. Ths town was growing rapidly, 
and it seemed a fitting time to plant such a church, 
that its influence might be for the good of the place, 








Potts, D. D., was ey for many years,” expressed 
their desire to contribute largely, if it’ might be legally 
constituted the “ Potts Memorial Church,” in token of 
their veneration and love for their pastor, Royal 
Phelps, James Brown, of Brown Brothers, James Senier 
and John ©. Green, were among the largest donors, 
The congregation of Morrisania had already given 
liberally according to their means, and in seventeen 
months from the time the first sermon was preached 
in a public bail, hired for the purpose, a tasteful 
and beautiful church was dedicated. The entire pro- 
perty includes six full lots. 





Rev. Arthur Potts, Pastor of the Memorial 
Church, Morrisania, N. Y. 

Anruvr Ports, eldest son of the late Rev. 
George Potts, D.D., of the University Place Church, of 
New York city, was born at Natchez, Miss., in the year 
1832, He entered the New York University at the age 
ot sixteen, and was graduated in his twenty-first year. 
He afterward went to Newburg, N. Y., where he re- 

mained eight years, still devoting himself to his studies, 
which he completed with his father, and was licensed 
to preach by the First Presbytery in May, 1865. The 
following winter he accepted an invitation to condac 
divine service at Morrisania, and was soon after placed 
over a new church in that place, named the “Potts 
Memorial Church,” as an expression of the high es- 
teem in which his father was held by a large and in- 
fluential tion of New York city for over thirty 
years. His address is pleasing, and without affectation, 
and he is happily aided in the pulpit by a voice that 
lends due effect to the stirring and earnest thoughts of 
his discourse. Without attempting rhetorical flourish, 
he is more then ordinarily fortunate in his power to en- 
chain the interest of his listeners. 

By embodying in actual life the great ideas of bro- 
therly love and sympathy toward others, that are seek- 
ing the same elevating and divine end, though not de- 
signated by the same name, he is demonstratiog in his 
community the power ot his Saviour’s precepts; and sel- 
| dom is itthe pleasure of a tor to witness ip his con- 
| gregation such earnest z and hearty co-operation in 

all that rtains to the interests of a young and 
| growing church. 











, Hon, Anthony L. Robertson, Chief Justice 
of the New York Superior Court. 

Jupce Ropertson comes from anold New 
| York family, and was born in this city about the year 
1807. Hewas educated at Columbia College, gradu- 
ating in 1825, After the usual course of study, he was 
admitted to the Bar, and entered upon the practice of 
his profession. Withowt acquiring a great reputation 
as an advocate, he was soon well known as a careful 
practitioner and prudent counselor. Shortly before 
the abolition of the old Court of Chancery, by the Con- 
| stitution of 1846, he was appointed Assistant Vice- 
| Chancellor for the First Circuit, and occupied that 

office until the new system went into operation. In 

1848, he was appointed Surrogate of the County of New 
' York, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 





SKETCHES FROM ALASKA-~—INDIAN DANCE AT UNALACHLEET. 


and.that the church might grow with the increasing 
population. 

With the sanction and approval of the first Presbytery 
of New York, the Rev. Arthur Potts, who had just 
completed his theological studies, entered upon the 
work. When he was about to solicit aid in the build- 
ing of the church, the University Place Congregation of 
New York city, of which his father, the late Rev. George 














RUINS OF TRINITY CHURCH, NORBOUNE PARISH, VA. 


the Hon. Charles McVean, and held that office until 
January, 1849, when he was succeeded by Hon, Alex- 
ander W. Bradford. 

In 1859, he was a candidate before the Democratic 
convention for Justice of the Superior Court, his com- 
petitors for the nomination being Mr. John T. Doyle 
and Mr, Malcolm Campbell. Mr. Campbell received the 
highest vote on the first ballot, and Judge Robertson 
the lowest. On the second ballot Mr. Doyle was in ad- 
vance of both his competitors, and would, in all proba- 
bility, have received the nomination on the next bal- 
lot, had not Mr. Campbell withdrawn his name in favor 
of Judge Robertson, who was, accordingly, nominated. 
He was elected by a large majority. After serving for 
the term of six years for which he was elected, he was, 
in 1865, re-elected for another term. 

Judge Robertson is, in every respect, an unexcep- 
tionable Judge. Possessed of excellent natural abilities, 
he has become a thorough lawyer, rather through ex- 
perience than by hard study. His appearance does not 
suggest the idea of great industry, and, we believe, we 
may safely say that he prefers pleasant society to judi- 
cial labor; and yet no one can say that he does not 
discharge the duties of his office with fidelity. Indeed, 
itisa matter of surprise to those who know his social 
disposition, and the amount of time spent by him in 
the most genial and refined society, how and when he 
cu und the opportunities to prepare his able and ela- 

orate opinions. When a diffcutt or important case 
aas been argued before him, no Judge in the city excels 
him in the clear analysis of the questions involved, or 
in the careful review of precedents, or in the correct 
— of general principles to the particular case. 
is manners on the Bench are dignified and courteous, 
and, although it is complained that he sometimes dis- 
concerts a juvenile barrister, by a monosyllabic inter- 
ruption, yet every one who is acquainted with his kind 
heart and amiable temper will readily acquit him of 
any intentional di ° 
the more important elements of judicial charac- 
ter, he is universally esteemed. The breath of sus- 
picion has never reached him. In the several high 
positions which he has filled, his course has been 
marked by entire absence of favoritism, by perfect im- 
partiglity, and by the purest integrity. 

Being still a bachelor, the Chief Justice naturally 
affiliates with social clubs of the most select character, 
and by their members, as well as by his numerous 
friends and acquaintances, he is re ed as a most 
agreeable associate, and is universaily respected as s 





man, 
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HOME INCIDENTS, 
Lynch Law at Laramie, 

The construction of the Pacific Railroad, itself won- 
derful, bas wrought wonders in the Far Western re- 
gions to which it bas summoned the vaunt-couriers of 
civilization. But, while cities rise as if by magic in 


LYNCH LAW AT LARAMIE, OcT. 18.—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


A SCALY PURCHASE. 


the wilderness, the mos’ 


desperate and lawless 
characters find their way 
to these young communi- 
ties, and scatter into the 
virgin soil the seeds of 
vice and villainy. So it 
was in California in the 
early days of emigration 
to that wealth-endowed 
land; and we cannot 

surprised to see the ex- 
ample of the people of that 
El Dorado followed by the 
settlers on the line of the 
Pacific Railroad, in the 
formation of vigilance 
committees for the pro- 
tection of life and proper- 
ty. At the thriving town 
of Laramie, on the 18th of 
October last, three desper- 
adoes were tried by Lynch 
law, and hung to a beam 
laid across the roof of a 
house. On the next day, 
another detected rogue, 
named Steve Young, was, 
at the same place, sus- 
pended from a telegraph- 
pole. Atraveler who was 
present procured photo- 
graphs of the terrible 
scene, from which our en- 
gravings are taken. We 














HOME INCIDENTS, 
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A FUNNY FIGHT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


publish them as s warning to the evil-disposed in 
those localities, and as an evidence that ‘the peo- 
ple there are determined to deal summary justice to 
offenders. 


Forcible Arguments in Court. 
During the recent trial of a case before Justice Dodge, 


‘branded that assertion as false.” Whereupon the 
general remarked that he didn’t allow anybody to call 
him a liar; that he had whipped a good many men for 
that sort of thing—and while uttering a general mani- 
festo of this character, began discharging his heaviest 
artillery at the colonel, in the shape of his law books, 
which he threw at the refractory colonel’s head. The 











BURIED ALIVE ON COMPULSION. 


in St. Paul, Minnesota, an exciting controversy arose 
between two distinguished ex-military officers. Co'onel 
McPhail, of Redwood, who was a witness in the case, 
bad occasion to say to General Gorman, attorney for 
one of the parties, that he had misstated what he (the 
witness) had said, to which the general made a testy 
reply, which induced the colonel to reply, that he 


“aN 


colonel thereupon formed in line of battle, and in a 
brilliant and successful charge broke the enemy’s cen- 
tre, turned both his flanks, and routed him completely, 
that is to say, he knocked the general down, and was 
proceeding to punish him severely, when the latter was 
rescued by the sheriff and his deputies, who were 
present. 


“Saupe 


ie 





ATTACK ON MAJOR BOUTELLE’S SURVEYING PARTY, COLORADO TERRITORY, BY CHEYENNE INDIANS. 


ACCIDENTS, ec. 











A Scaly Purchase. 
At a recent sale of unclaimed ki: and parcels 





in the office of the Merchants’ Union Express Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., an elongated box was brought 
underneath the auctioneer’s hammer, very like a shoe- 
box, some four feet in length, and about one and a 





PHOTOGRAPH. 








4 DROP TOO MUCH. 


half high. It was labeled 
“Dr. Kane, Showman,” 
and also bore the word 
“‘ New Orleans.” It had 
evidently eirculated free- 
ly on railways. When it 
was brought under the 
hammer the bidding was 
lively. It was finally 
knocked down to a market- 
woman, living in the sub- 
urbs. She forked over 
three dollars to the auc- 
tioneer, her son shoul- 
dered the box, put it into 
the market-wagon, and 
away they drove at a 
speed accelerated by their 
desire to inspect its cor- 
tents. Not until the wag- 
on stood still before the 
doorway of the old lady’s 
domicile was it suspected 
by her that she had pos- 
sibly bought live stock. 
The jolting along the way 
had evidently worked a 
wonderful change in the 
contents of the box. When 
it was lifted out of the 
wagon and deposited on 
the sidewalk, there was a 
violent thumping and 
knocking within; so vio- 
lent that the old lady 
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exit. The old man stood aloof and the childrén ran away. 
Zn less time than it takes to tell it, all the women and 


had dropped in at an auction and invested three dollars, 
and how she hoped it was a pig, or acalf, or a cash- 
mere goat, The violent hammering in the box con- 
tinued, and the staring crowd of women, children, ne» 
@roes, and idlers constantly multiplied. The old lady 
sat length offered an Ethiopian, standing by, a diminu- 
‘tive greenback to open the box. Sambo essayed the 
‘task with evident trepidation. He was confident there 
was spirits in dar. With the edge of an ax, by a vio- 
Yent effort, a side of the box was wrenched off. The 
box was turned over, and there rolled out, floundering 
and writhing,, and casting his tail high in air, a jolly 
young alligator. The crowd was dispersed as if a 
bomb had falien in their mitist. The women shrieked, 
the children screamed, and Sambo’s eyes started from 
their sockets, and, in helpless and speechless terror, he 
beheld the devil bodily for the firsttime. The alliga- 
tor crawled slowly away, pursued at a good distance to 
the rear by the crowd. The old lady, it is understood, 
threatens to bring suit against the auctioneer. 
A Funny Fight in Philadelphia. 

The scene represented in our engraving actually oc- 
curred in the City of Brotherly Love on the evening of 
the 29th of November. Lieutenant Goldey had his at- 
tention attracted by the cries of a boy, who complained 
that his leg had been injured by a fall. Two women 
stopped and expressed sympathy with the boy, and 
while they and the lieutenant were endeavoring to alle- 
viate his condition, two dogs got to fighting. One dog 
ran around behind one of the women, and the other 
dog pitched at his antagonist, taking the shortest 
course under the cress of the woman. Theresult was 
the last-mentioned dog forced his head through the 
hoops worn by the woman, and in this position, seized 
the other dog. As the dog who was fastened in the 
hoops plunged forward, away went the woman with 
him, and as he attempted to pul! the other dog either 
way the woman had to cory along. The woman 
screamed terrifically, and ‘gor companion did likewise. 
A crowd assembled, «7.4 the woman, whose skirt was 
entangled by tke ¢ 49 cried lustily that she was being 
eaten up. Lieu‘ nant Goldey chased about the woman 
until he obtr ined hold of the dog by the hind legs, and 
he pulled pim with all his strength, but the frame of 
oe hO’gps had curled tightly around the dog’s neck. 
Lier cenant Goldey now reached his hand toward the 
© 4g°e head, and the animal became infuriated, the con- 
Sequence being that doz, man, and woman, rolled on 
tho pavement in a heterogeneous mass, the other dog 
el! the time jumping around to seize the enemy. The 
Sicutenant finally gave a terrific jerk at the hoops, which 
yerted at the waist, and the dog started off, dragging 
t&s woman ae short distance, when she became disen- 
aged from them, and the dog went off with the skirt, 
*8 tend still in chancery. The woman demanded 
v° skirt from the lieutenant, in which she was backed 
“p by her friend, whereupon the lieutenant, having 
becomé exhausted at the dog-fight, beat a retreat, be 
not desiring to have a woman-fight. 

Buried Alive. 

On the afternoon of the 29th November last, a strange 
wttempt to murder a man was made on the Kingsbridge 
Road, Westchester county, New York. The details of 
the case, as learned from Sergeant Whiteman, of the 
Thirty-second Precinct Police, are as follows: It ap- 
pears that about 2:30 o’clock on Sunday afternoon sev- 
eral men, more or less intoxicated, and all hailing from 
the neighborhood of Spuyten Duyvil, made their ap- 
pe rance on the Kingsbridge Road, near Kingsbridge, 
when they quietly and deliberately set to work to diga 
hole or grave. After digging the pit nearly six feet 
deep, one of the men was seized by his companions 
and, aiter a desperate siruggie on his part, he was 
“hrust into the hole, and the dirt hurriedly thrown in 
upon him, thus literally burying their victim alive. 
Alter succeeding in accomplishing their brutal act, the 
gang shouldered their tools and disappeared. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the buried man, the proceedings 
had been witnessed ata distance by some citizens, who, 
when the gang disappeared, hastened to the scene, and 
succeeded in rescuing the unfortunate man from his 
perilous position. He was very much exhausted when 
exhumed, and it was only by the prompt application of 
restoratives that he was so far restored to life and 
strength as to leave for his home. Had he remained in 
the grave but a few minutes longer, death would, no 
doubt, have been the result. 


auack of Cheyenne Indians upon Major 
Boutelle’s Surveying Party. 

Our engraving, taken from a sketch forwarded to us 
‘by an artist connected with Major Bouteile’s surveying 
party, represents a scene such as has been recently often 
described in accounts from the Western frontier. On 
the 18:h of October, while Major Boutelle’s party were 
engaged in running the second correction line north, 
in Colorado Territcry, at a point near the South Platte 
river, acd about one bundred and seventy-five miles 
northeast trom Denver, they were attacked by twenty- 
mine Cheyenne Indians. Tho major’s party consisted 
of eight men, who repulsed the enemy in fine style; but 
Jearuing that the vicinity was filled with hostile say- 
ages, the expedition was abando ved. 

The Horns of a Dilemma. 

Amerchant of St. Paul, Minnesota, while hunting 
last summer, came upon two bucks with their horns 
locked together in the manner in which they now ap- 
pear. One of the animals was dead, and the other was 
unable to disengage itself from its cumbersome bur- 
den. It must inevitably have remained in tbat position 

wtil it met a lingering death by starvation, had not 
the hunter put an end to its sufferings by dispatching 
it on the spot. The only explanation of this strange 
conjunction of the animals is found in the supposition 
that they were engaged in a fierce combat, and rushing 
upon each other with great force, the prongs of the 
horns bent under the force of the collision just suffi- 
cient to allow the antlers to slip into one another, and 
springing back, held the bucks together—eye to eye, 
face to face—and defying ali efforts to separate them. 
‘The dead buck was probably killed in the encounter, 
or it must have died shortly afterward, for its skull was 
found to have been perforated by one of the prongs of 
its adversary. 
A Drop too Mach, 

A few evenings since, a stout old lady, with a mul- 
titude of clothes on and a ponderous basket on hérarm, 
approached the ferryhouse of the Union Company, at 
the Fulton Ferry slip, on the Brooklyn side, in evident 
haste, as is usual on such occasions. Sbe had just 
succeeded in paying the ferrymaster, and had not yet 
restored the purse to her pocket, from which she had 
abstracted the two cents, when the whistle sounded. 
With s convulsive Ob! she rushed toward the boat in 





the old lady with the basket did, for she couldn’t help 
herself. The tide was’ low and the bridge slanting, so 
that as she made for the boat her speed increased with 
the descent. Several arms were outstretched to stop 
the ponderous mass, but fate would have it otherwise; 
on she rushed to reach the bridge end just in time to 
drop between it and the now progressing boat. Hap- 
pily, too fat to sink, she was soon secured from imme- 
diate danger by supporting boathooks, but flatly refused 
to abandon either the basket or the purse to further 
the effort to save herself. Ultimately, the poor old 
lady was safely landed by two of the ferrrymen, who 
had to go down to their work. As she was carried in, 
shivering, from her involuntary bath, still grasping 
firmly the basket and the purse, she was followed by a 
crowd of sympathizers. One wretch, only, failed t> re- 
cognize the heroism she had displayed, tor he asked 
the question, ‘Don’t you think she had a drop too 
much ?” 








O. O. D.—Reader, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do not desire to be swindled by dealers in 
—- imitations, procure circular containing valu- 
able information to watch buyers. Sent free. M. E. 
CHAPMAN & CO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. tt 


Gems or Orrensacn.—Those enterprising 
blishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, have just 
ssued one ot the most charming musical works of the 
season, being a selection from the operas of that spark- 
ling composer, Offenbach. This volume, which is a 
very elegant one, will give the public the peculiar 
merits of the present popular composer of the day. It 
will form a very acceptable Christmas Gift. 


WuiusM Ware & Co., of New York, have 
published a book of Poems, by Warren Sumner Barlow, 
entitled “ Three Voices.” The Voice of Superstition, 
the Voice of Nature, the Voice of a Pebble, constitute 
the themes of this singular work. It is dedicated to 
“Those who have Ears to Hear,’”’ and to the latter, 
therefore, we leave the sresponsibility of accepting or 
rejecting the doctrines advanced by the author. 


As tHe Holidays approach, we find that the 
spirit of invention bas, during the past year, been 
busily engaged in supplying new and attractive articles 
for Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. Kimmel & For- 
ster, of 254 and 256 Canal street, New York, have intro- 
duced a novelty which they call * The American Lady 
and her Children.” This is intended to be useful as 
wellas entertaining, and the inventor has admirably 
succeeded in accomplishing his purpose. An advertise- 
ment on our last page will explain the uses of this 

g and ingenious contrivance, 


A Srurenpovus TunnEL.—The most stupendous 
tunnel enterprise has lately been accomplished at 
the silver mines in the German Hartz mountains. 
The mines were over 3,000 feet deep, and scarcity 
of fuel prevented the use of steam for pumping 
which was done by water-wheels, aided by tunnel 
drains. But the great depth reached in 1859 pre- 
cluded further progress in that manner, and a 
tunnel was commenced for deep drainage, which 
is aes now finished. The tunnel is twenty-two 
miles long ; two million cubic yards of solid rock 
were excavated ; ten thousand pounds of powder 
used, and the linear extent of blasting-holes 
drilled, is one hundred and eighty miles. Natur- 
ally, on the successful completion of this colossal 
work, thirty-two thousand miners, whose liveli- 
nood is now assured for twenty years, celebrated 
the event with grand rejoicing. The mines can 
be worked until 1887 without steam, and they 
have been worked since the year 926 in continu- 
ous profitable production. 








OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
; ——- Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 
or’ 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


O. 1 contains 700; No. 2, 800; No. 3, 
1,000. Best Songs, Marches, Po'kas, Schottisches, 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, Dances, and Cotillions, with calls 
and figures for dancing, written out in full. Arranged 


for 
Flute, Violin, Fife, Clarionet, etc. 
Price $1 25 each number; mailed free of postage, 
tf FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway. 








| OW TO DO IT.”—A Short Cut to Good 

Reeding.—All the best Magazines and Newspapers 
at Club rates! Leslie’s, Putnam’s, Harper’s, Atlantic, 
or Galaxy, $4 each, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR. 
NAL, $3. Sent a year for $6. With Weckly Times, 
Tribune, or Artisan, only $450. Or the Phrenological 
Journa! with Hours at Home, Examiner and Chronicle, 
Scientific American, $5, Home Journa), $5. Or the Phre. 
pological alone, devoted to Physiognomy, Physiology, 
Ethnology, with Portraits and Biographies of most 
noted persons in the world, $3. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broaaway, N. Y. 690-91 





MAN— How to Study Human Character, 
4 Ethnology, Physiology, Anatomy, Pbrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology, giving rules to judge of 
capacity, honesty, skil', and «aptitude -for special call- 
ings, in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 2 first-class 
magazine, at $3 a year, or $1 50 for six mnths; single 
numbers 30 cents. Published by S. R. WELLS, No. 
359 Broadway, New York. Get the new volume for 
1869. 690-91 





‘+7 OOK IN” at No. 389 BROADWAY. 
4 See Heads of the Good and the Bad, Thieves, 
Robbers, Murderers, Educated and Ignorant. MUSEUM 
OF PHRENOLOGY always open,and free. Examina- 
tions of Ladies and Gencdemen, with full written Charts 
of Character, given. Ladies always in attendance. Lec- 
ture every day at noon. 690-91 


A RE YOU BASHFUL? Or Diffident ?— 
J. Read the COMBINED ANNUALS OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 1865, 6, 7, 8, and 9, in 
one volume, now ready. 250 engraviugs. Do you Stam- 
mer? The Annuals tell you how to stop it. Would you 
Marry Your Cousin? Read the Annuals. Are You Jeal- 
ous ? For causes and cure, read the Annuals. Are You 
Too Fat? Or Are You Too Lean? The Annuals give 
directions for regulating the conditions of Body and 
Brain. THE TWO PATHS OF WOMANHO*:) are illus- 
trated with effective engravings in the ANNUALS. Mat- 
rimonial Mistakes: Where to Find a Wife; Signs of 
Character in the Eyes; and an ALMANAC FOR A HUN- 
DRED YEARS! Sent, in , postpaid, for 75 cents; 
bound, $1; by &. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
} i neo ANNUAL for 1869 (separate), only 25 cents, 

t post, 








E MPLOYMENT.—15,000 


wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J. C. & CO., Biddeford, Me. 





3() Gallons of Whisky for$1. “Secrets of 
. the Liquor Trade.” Explains everything. 
Mailed for $1. B. OG, WEST & CO., Port De- 
posit, Maryland. 689-90 





Ask for it, and take none other. If you havea 
cold in the head, or Calarrh, get Wolcott’s Annihilator. 
Full pint bottles, $1. Beware of imitations. 


Winchester Repeating 
Rifles, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 





AXD 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


AS A 

Single Breech Loader. 
These powerful, accurate and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout 
the country. For full information send for circulars 

and pamphiets to the 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





&= Something New. “& 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
8 W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau st,, N. ¥Y. Box 5,167. 





HE PAINTER’'S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hund without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Heusehold Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau Si, N. Y. 


A Useful Present! 
PRINCE’S IMPROVED PROTEAN 
Fountain Pen! 
[HE Handle contains the Ink. Once Filling, 


writes 12 hours. Gold Pens, Gold and Silver Hold- 
ers. Call, or send jor Circular, to JOHN 8S. PURDY, 
Manufacturer, 212 Broadway, corner Fulton, New York. 
Agents wanted. 








K RY TAG AND STENCIL TOOLS 
A AND STOCK. The cheapest aod best at the 
Baltimore Stencil Works, Baltimore. Send for cir- 
culars. Wanted a man on Stencil Dies, and one on 
Steel Letters. 690-92 


Holloway’s Ointment.—How painful and 
annoying it is to have the lips cracked and chapped, 
so that one can scarcely open the mouth or smile. A 
singie application of the Oinument makes the skin soft 
and well. 


AN EASY WAY 


QO® rocuring a PLANO, MELODEON, or 
ORGAN.—HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 
Broadway, will dispose of a few new and second-hand 
Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of five first-class 
makers, and take from $5 to $25 montbly until paid. 
Fiity new and second-hand instrumenis for rent, aod 
rent applied if purchased; or for sale at bargains for 
cash. Illustrated catalogues wailed for 3 cents. 
688- 











One Million Persons Cured of General 
Debility, Decline, Consumption, Neuralgia, and Tooth- 
ache, by Ayer’s Herb Tonic; gives you the loom if 
youth; never fails. Send one dollar for it to Dr. J. G. 
AYER & CO., Post Office Box 2,554, St. Louis, Mo. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Guime-Boox 
YoR TRAVELERS IN CuBA, PUERTO-Rico AND ST. 
Txomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintstor Tours. One Vol.8vo. ILLvs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on coasts of price, 

FRANK LESLIZ, 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Peari Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


NO. 186, ISSUED DECEMBER 7, 1868, 
Contains the following Iilustrated Original Stories: 
CLOSE PLAY FOR A MI‘LION. 


A Continuation of this Exciting Novel. 


MARRIED AND MATED—A Pleasant Love Story. 
A DOCTOR’S STORY—A Tale ot Paragaayan Adven- 





ture. 

THE MURDER IN THE RUE SIMON—A Stcry of a 
Bister’s Devotion. 

MISS WENTWORTu’S CASE—A Story ofa Wronged 
Ward. 

BOB THE BOOTBLACK—A Capital Sketch, 

ERWIN’S DAUGHTER—A Beautiful Legend. 

With a Portrait and Sketch of ALEXANDER PETER- 

SON, of Philadelphia. 
With a continuation of LEE BENEDICT’S Novel, 


Saved at Iuast, 
VAUDOUX WORSHIP—The Cathedral of Chartres, 
And other instructive and entertaining matter. 
With the New Year we will begin a capital Original 
Novel by 
CHARLES GAYLER, Esq. 





Frank Leslie’s 


PLEASANT HOURS. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


NOW READY, 
Contains the continuation of the high!y interesting 


story, 
” «the Half-Sister.” 


Among the shorter Tales will be found, “ Imprisoned 
in an Iceberg,” “A Haunted Hamlet,” “House with 
the Laiticed Window,” “Our Runaway Match,” ‘The 


Mate’s Vengeance,”’ “‘ Fate of the Lovers,” “‘ Romance 
of a Skipper.” It hy also a number of miscellaneous 
articles. The engravings, of which there are twenty- 


eight, including comics, and two full-page illustrations 
on tinted paper, are of the most aiiractive character 
This Number completes the Fitth Volume. 

Send subscription ($1 50 a year) to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
637 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


The Ledger is the most interesting paper in the 
world, 

More people take the Ledger than take amy other 
paper in the country. 

It has the largest number of great and distinguished 
writers, 

It contains the purest, sweetest, and most delightful 
love stories, striking narratives, and instructive bio- 
graphical and historical sketches. 

All questions growing out of the domestic relations, 
lovers’ quarrels, law and business matters, are regu- 
larly answered in its columns, A vast amount of usetul 
information is given through this altractive department 
ot the Ledger. 

The principal Bishops, Doctors of Divinity, and 
Clergymen write for 1t. 

WILL1aAM CULLEN Bryant, the great American poet, 
has translated, expressly for the Ledger, a thrilling 
Spanish Novel, which we ehall publish during the new 
year. 

Rev. Dr. Trxo is now engaged upon an Original 
Story, which will be continued through twelve nom- 
bers of the Ledger. 

We are now publishing a series of twelve short true 
stories, by twelve of the most distinguished clergymen 
in the United States, 

Our standard popular writer, Mr, Sytvanus Cons, 
Jr,, is as interesting as ever, and will continue, as here- 
tofore, to write only for the Ledger. 

The millions of admirers of Mrs. SovuTHworTs will 
find her original stories only in the Ledger. 

Miss Dupvy will continue her dramatic stories, and 
Fanny Fern her sparkling sketches. 

Henry Warp BeEcHeRr will continue to furnish his 
— articles, and James Parton his biographical 
sketches, 

Aurce Cary, Eruen Lynn, Dr. Coanes D, GARDETTE, 
and all our other present writers, are re-evgaged for the 
Ledger. 

Professor Writ1aAM Henny Prox, Jonn G. Saxe, and 
Mary Kye Daas will hereafter write for no paper 
but the Ledger. 

Two of our contributors have been Ministers to the 
Court of St. James. Within the past year the son of 
another ot our contributors has been elected President 
of the United States. 

The Best that a long experience enables us to select, 
and that money, without stint, can buy, will be con- 
stantly spread before the readers of the Ledger. The 
reader always gets more than his money’s worth in 
the Ledger. 


OUR TERMS FOR I869—NOW IS THE 
TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10, which 
is $2 50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The pirty who 
sends us $20 for a club of eight copies (all sent at one 
time), will be entitled toa copy free. Postmasters and 
others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterward acd single copies at $2 50. 

Say We employ no traveling agents. Address all 
communications to 

ROBFRT BONNFR, Publisher. 
Corner of William and Spruce Sts., New York. 








v6 [STILL WAVES.”—The « Star Span- 

gied Banner,” Vol, VIL., for 1869, enlarged, im- 
proved, new type, etc., 8 large pages, 40 long columns, 
brimming with charming Sketches, Poetry, Things 
Worth Knowing, Dialogues, Games, Riddles, Wit, 
Humor, Fun, Humbugs Exposed, etc., etc. The most 
Rich, Rare and Racy sheet ever printed. Sp'endid $2 
Sieel Plate, “ Evanceline,”” mounted on roller size, 
19x24 inches, “given away,” and post free to every 
subscriber. Only 75 cents a year. 480 long columne, 
and $2 engraving, all for 75 cents only. Money re- 
funded if not suited. SUBSCRIBE NOW. Buy speci- 
men of any news.Jjealer, or send 10 cents and receive 
specimens, catalogue, etc. NOW IS THE TIME. Keep 
this. Remember, 75 cents pays tor paper one year and 
engraving free. Address 

SLAR SPANGLED BANNER, 

Hinsdale, N. H. 





Willis’s Spanish Pearl Wash Beauti- 
fies the Complexion, Removes Fr: ckles, Moth Patcher, 
Pimples, etc. $125, by Express. 

8. WILLIS, 
Box 368, Troy, New York. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
AND ORGANS, 
OF SIX FIRST CLASS MAKERS, 
T Greatly Reduced Prices, for Cash, Dur- 
ing the Holidays, 
AT WATERS’, 481 BROAD ‘WAY. 


Fifty newand second-hand Instruments for rent, and 
reat money applied if purchased; monthly mstaliments 
received for tue same, 








itching and Burning Sores, Eruptions 
of the Skin, Salt Rheum, [.ch, Tetter, Ringworma, 
Scurfy Eruptions of the Scalp, etc., relieved at once, and 
permanently cured by Nortou’s Oiniment. It pene- 
trates to the very seat of the disease, and cures 
from the flesh beneath to the skin ow the surface. 
Price 50 cents. GERRIT NORION, Proprietor, 11 
Ann street. Sold by all the Druggists. 





FRANK LESLIE’ 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


Ivo. 113. 
[i] Issued December 9th, 1868, 


Contaius a splendid col'ection of interesting Stories and 
Sketches for the Holi ays, 


NOBODY’S DOG—A continuation of this capital Tale, 

CAPTAIN PALMER’S CHILDREN—The fortunes of 
two Orphans. 

INGENUITY OF A RAT—A Chapter on Cunning 
Avimals, 

SIR HUMPHREY DAVY’S LAMP. 

WATER-CARRIERS IN QUITO. 

A HUNT BY MOONLIGHT—One of Johnny Ludlow’s 
Storics. 

A RHINOCEROS ADVENTURE. 

GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH IN HER STATE SEDAN 

MINET BLUE AND LOUVETTE—A Fa:ry Siory. 

THE HEROsNE OF MAPLE HILL. 

HUNTING THE CONDOR. 

HOW TO RIG A SHIP.—How to Furnish a Doll’s House. 

And a continuation of our new and stirring Arciic Story 

THE VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 

Price, Five Centa—$2 50 yearly. 
Now is the time to stbhscrive for your children, 1s we 
shall begin a new anc very attractive story with the 
opening of the New Year, «ntitied 


‘UNLUCKY BOB.” 
And also, a Series of Portraits of the Most 
Distinguished Boys in American Schools. 
Frank Leslie, 
637 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-98 





SSTABLISHED i861. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to mect the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

ar anes (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.45 
per Je 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Ungrouns), 30c., J5c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
Toasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 








Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertismg and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 


| letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Bl & 8383 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


$19, HUNTING 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
CASES 





>. ly Ke OF THE > 
RD) cous “meta Sy 
Leet “SES ~—amproved Oroide’. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches 
sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we hvreby caution the public 
against them, and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those pur- 
chasing directly from us can seeure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We bave recently greatly improved 
our Oroide in appearance and durability, and to protect the public from ‘mposition hereafter, have named it the 
Os wy aa METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent 
of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains iis color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 ure of extra fine finish, and 
are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, Jewelry of the 
Coilins Metal in every style. 

TO CLUBS.—Where 8.x Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charge. 

Goods sent to any par’ of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be sent 
with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must pay all ex- 
press charges. We ewploy no Agents; orders must, therefore, be sent directly to us, Customers in the city 





will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs). - 


tf 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 








() COO SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
aa’ 49 / TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 
handsome case with glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
stec] and metal works, ordinary watcb size, sound and 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time, and 
keep in order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent 
postpaid for $1, 3 for $2. Agents wanted. Circulars 
ree. WALTER HOLT & Co., 102 Nassm street, New 
York City. tf 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This anver, exciting book has been pub- 
lighed by us ten years, tue sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadeiphia. 








MYSTERY.—Any Gentleman or Lady, 

by sending their address, color of eyes, and 25 
cents, will receive, by mail, the carte-de-visite of their 
luiure wife or husband. NORRIS & CO., 52 John 
street, N. Y. tf 


$i0 a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. FuLLAM, Springfield, Vt. 








UBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art — to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 
Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 
Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 
ae One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 
Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 


OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
h the great One Do'lar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., 34; Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular. 680-692 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

Peres nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. ¥, 





HO! FOR AUSTIN & CO.’S 
Great One Dollar Sule! 


“We propose to Fight it out on this Lite?’ 


AGENTS! AGENTS! 
WANTED. 


Ladies and Gent'emen in every town and city in the 
United States; to act as Agents for 


Austin & Co.’s Great One Dollar Sale 


of rich and valuable goods, comprising nothing but use- 
ful articles wanted in every family. Each and 
Every Article will be sold for One Dollar. 

To any person getting up either of the Clubs below, 
we will present a Watch, Dress Pattern, Piece of Sheet- 
ing, Sewing Machine, Wool Carpet, etc., etc., free of 
extra Gost. Otir inducements to Agents have always 
been nearly double those Of afty other house in the 
trade, and our largely increasing business warrants us 
in continuing the same. 

Take particular notice of this :—Our Agents are not re. 
quired to pay one dollar for their presents, but receive 
the same for their services in getting up Clubs. Please 
examine the following 

TERMS TO AGENTS. 

Any person sending us a Club of Ten, with $1, 
wi'l be entitled to receive for the same any one of the 
= hundred articles on our Exchange List. (See Cir- 

ar). 

For a Club of Thirty, with $3, the person will 
be entitled to one of the following articles, viz.: Meer- 
schaum Pipe, 20 yards Bleached or Brown Sheeting, 
Elegant Silver-plated Five-bottle Revolving Castor, 1 
Fancy Dress Patiern, 1 dozen extra quality Coiton 
Hose, Fancy-colored Bed Spresd, 1 large size Damask 
Table Cover, 1 Morocco Album—100 pictures, All-Wool 
Cassimere tor Pants and Vest, 1 pair Ladies’ Serge Con- 
gress Boots, best quality, 1 dozen fine Linen Towels, 1 
large size Worsted Shaw!, Ladies’ long Gold-plated 
Chain, splendid Ladies’ Morocco Shopping Bag with 
lock and key, set of Jewelry with Sleeve Buttons to 
match, 1 Violin and Bow, 1 dozen Shirt Bosoms, 1 
White Marseilles Quilt, 1 elegant Black Walnut Work- 
box or Writing Desk. 


Fora Club of Fifty, with $5, 1 pair All-wool 
Blankets, 344 yards fine Cassimere tor Pants and Vest, 
1 black or colored Alpaca Dress Pattern, 1 solid Gold 
Scarf Pin, 1 pair Gent’s Calf Boots, 30 yards Bleached 
or Brown Sheeting, 2 yards double width Cloth for La- 
dies’ Cloaks, 1 Fur Muff or Collar, 30 yards Print fast 
colors, 1 square Thibet Shawl, 1 plain poplin Dress 
Pattern, 1 elegant six-bottle heavy-plated Castor, 1 pair 
Gents’ White Shirts, genuine Meerschaum Pipe in case, 
1 set of Lace Curtains, 


For a Club of One Hundred, with $10, 1 
heavy silver.plated engraved Ice Pitcher, 60 yards 
Bleached or Brown Sheeting, 1 rich Merino or Thibet 
Dress Pattern, 1 set of Ivory-handled Knives and Forks, 
1 pair superior White Wool Blankets, 73¢ yards all- 
wool Fancy Cassimere for suit, elegant Berage Dress 
Pattern, 1 ies’or Gents’ Silver Hunting-case Watch, 
1 Bacon’s six-barreled Revolver, ga my engraved 
six-bottle Revolving Castor with cut-glass botiles, fine 
Wool Cloth for Ladies’ Cloak, 25 yards Hemp Carpeting, 
1 pair fine Damask Tablecloths, Napkins to match, 2 
heavy Honeycomb Quilts, 1 Bartlet hand portable Sew- 
ing Machine, 1 Wool Long Shawl, nice Fur Muff and 
Cape, 1 pair Gents’ French Calf Boots. 

For a Club of Five Hundred, with $50, 24 
yards extra Woolen Carpeting, 1 elegant Hunting-case 
Watch (Waltham, warranted one year), 1 e'egant Cham- 
ber set black walnut trimmirgs, 1 haircloth Spring Sofa. 


Vora Club of One Thousand, with $100, 30 
yards Brussels Carpets, 1 Parlor Set complete, 1 Ladies’ 
or Gent’s Hunting Gold Watch and Chain, 1 complete 
set of rich Sable Furs. 


For larger or smaller Clubs we will give a present of 
proportionate value. 


Agents or customers may at any time make a selec- 
tion of s from the Exchange List, and by sending 
One Do! for each articie, have the Ss torwarded 
to them, without first ordering checks; but in such 
cases no premiums will be given. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Send large sums of money by Draft on New York or 
Boston, or by Express. We will pay Exchange on all 
sums of $25 or more. Smaller sums should be sent by 
registered letter, or by postal money order. It will be 
impossible to lose money sent in either of the above 
ways. We will not be responsible for money lost, 
unless sent as above directed. See that your letters 
are properly directed and stamped, as no letters are 
forwarded unless prepaid. Write your address in full, 
Town, County and State. 





Agents Wanted in every Town and Village. 
Address 


AUSTIN & COMPANY, 
No. 106 Summer Street, 


_ BOSTON, MASS. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil ivformation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 








A 85.00 GREENBACK 
P Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 


“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A Work complete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 
LIFE IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


Being the most complete and graphic presentation of 
both the Bricnt and Suapy Sime or New York Lire. 
No book since the days of “‘ Uncte Tom’s Canin” ever 
sold so rapidly. One Agent sold 80 in one day, another 
sold and delivered 227 in 15 days, another, 304 in 7 days. 

You wish to know bow fortunes are made and 
| lost, how Shrewd Men are ruined; how ‘' Coun- 

trymen” are swindled; how Ministers and Mer- 
chants are Blackmailed; how Dance Halls and Concert 
Saloons are managed; how Gambling Houses and Lot- 
teries are conducted; how Stock Companies Originate 
and Explode, etc., read this book. It tells you about 
the mysteries of New York, and contains biographical 
sketches of ite noted millionaire merchants, etc. A 
large Uctavo Volume, 720 pages, Finely Illustrated. The 
largest commission given. Our $2 puge circul.r and a 
$5 Greenback sent free on application. For full partic- 
ulars and terms address the sole publishers. 

639-92 J.B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 





New Winter Evening Amusement. Per- 
LA fecty harmless. Price, 25 cents per kage. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by W. H. HEP- 
BURNE, 102 Nassau street, New York. 





| 
| 
| 
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DR. 4. A. SHERMAN, Artistic Surgeon, 
offers his services, in the application of 
Curative Appliaiises, at his office, 

697 BROADWAY, Corner 4th 4 a 

Prices to suit all classes. 1¢ is the only, as wellas 

cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent staurps. 


2 * CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
© to “ Marie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each 

contains matter of itterest and importance to od 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. ©. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

paid, for 26 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 

25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts.; 100 

Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 

tor 25 ets, All the above oot, poe for $1 A& 
dress, ©. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. ¥. 


BSOLUTE DIVORCES Legally obtained 

in different States; desertion, non-su etc., 
sufficient cause. No publicity. Nocharge until divorce 
obtained. Advice free. M. HOWES, Attorney, 78 Nas- 
sau street, New York, 689-701 
for circular. 


KENZIE, $3 Nassau street, N. ¥. Box 5,167. 
Right for sale, 























AYNE'S New Patent Knife and Selesee 
Sharpener. Needed in every family. Send stamp 
4 Agents and Dealers supplied. J. 8. mule 

ate 





WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 

1. Pocket Time Keeper and Compase, in a handsome 

case, with glass crysta!, white enameled dial, steel and 

metal works, ordinary waich s'ze, sound and service- 

able, Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 

order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid for $1, or 3for $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, 4 
687.96 Holland, Erie County, New York, 





A New Toy— 





HE Irrepressible Conflict 
Very Funvy. Price, Ti cents. ETA NCHETTE— 
Spiritualism Outdone and Exposed. it answers are 
Wonderful and Amusing. Pr.ce $1. Magic Photographs, 
the greatest Wonders of the Age, 25 cents & package. 
All Goods sent postage paid. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor 
Place, New York. tf 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Illustrated Newspaper— 






One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... $4 OO 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers. - 200 

One copy for thirteen WeekS......++.0+++--- 100 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......--- 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen weeks........0+ee++++++0* 100 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers..... sooee £00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers.......- ; +4 


One copy for thirteen weeks......0--+++++s+++ 
Dlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or tts equivalent 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers......---- 12 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers...+----. 6 00 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers..-... 3 00 
Beys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers........«» 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 125 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 3 Ss’ 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one yaar, or 12 numbers........... 160 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..........+. 1 50 


CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, wiih extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lestie’s ILivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Fonur copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year 00 
One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 


Magazine, one year,...... covcece coccccoee 1D 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

mney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

mney Corner and Badget,........... eee» 500 
One copy one year Lilustrated soerape, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

azine,........ oo ceccce coscccccevecceecccece 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazmyre, four cents; 
on each copy of the Inivustratep Newsparrr, Iivs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CoRNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
ZerrunG, BupGet or Fux, and Pieasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MaGazivg, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusTRATED N€wsParer, 
InusTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupcrr or Fux, Bors’ 
axp Grats’ WEEKLY, and PLeasant Hovnrs, three cents 
per quarter. 

POSTAGE TO CANADA, 

The same rates as above; buts the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amouut of subscription. 

Our publications are always stoppe" when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be@are- 
fol to send Name and Address in full. " 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Box 4121, P. O., New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Dzc, 19, 1868. 
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CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


As Imported for N. ¥. Union Club, 
7, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





SEND $1 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES for 
the “‘ZOETROPE,” and a stamp for — 


catalogue to MILTON, B LEY & 


687-900 Springfield, Mass. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A Neat, Pretty and Useful Present for young 

ladies, called 


THE AMERICAN LADY AND HER 
CHILDREN. 








m to evening, walk- 


of 
of 
mediately from 
ing and A A Containing about twenty-five 
changes, and being the most interesting as well as | 
entertaining toy ever got up in thie country for young 
The whole is enclosed in a beautiful i!lustrated | 

box. The price is One Dollar per box, sent to any part 
uf the United States, free of expense. 

We have also just published an instructive and uselul | 


Toy Book for Boys, 


containing “‘The Flags of all Nations of the World,” 
carried by a soldier in his national uniform. Quarto | 
size. Price, One Do Sent as above. | 
KIMMEL & FORSTER, 
689-900 


264 and 256 Canal street, New York. 
& WHEELER & WILSON “44 
VAY 





2% 625 BROADWAY, 


AWD 


WARUFACTURERS. \°> 


689-900 





| 
Holida 30,000 already sold. Send | 
anit Circular. Address B. FOX, Box 27, Station 
A, New York. 689-920 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


ING ABOUT TO REMOVE ON THE 
Ist of January, we are to close out, AT 
‘AIL, our splendid wh: stock of Chromos, 

and Views, Albums, Carved Brack- 
ets, etc., E. & H. T. ANTHONY & OO., 
St. Nicholas Block, 501 Broadway. 


CALL EARLY. 689-920 


9 Manu- 

M SCHAUM 

. and Retail. 

Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut for 

the Holiday Presents. Please call be- 

fore purchasing elsewhere, as our 

goods are better and cheaper than 

other dealers. iring, Boiling, etc., etc. Stores: 

6John St., 23 Wall, corner Broad, ard 71 Nessau, cor- 

ner John. Send for Circulars and Drawings, Post Otf- 
fice Box 6,724. ° 


This is no Humbug! 


of 1 
Sell 





facturers 
GOODS. 





Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


with age, height, 
receive, return mail, a 
future husband or wife, with 
vie Address W. FOX, P. O. 
v N.Y. 


THE GOTHIC FURNACE—The Beauty 
Elevated Oven Range—The Zero Refrigerator. 

Manufactured by ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 605 Sixth 

avenne, N. Y. tfo 


W. A. WILLARD & CO., 


Tuacoking Crlasses, 
REMOVED TO 
177 Canal Street (Second block West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORE. 680-6910 


PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MU ININ &C® 
37 PARK ROW,N_Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERIC, 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over EAs Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND SUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most exvensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
is sent oo 

&@ A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravi and the United States Census 

Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Scientiric 
Axznioas is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 

Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, and Me- 


color of eyes and heir, you will 
correct picture of your 

name and date of mar- 
Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
678-90 














_ chatilea, published in the worid. dollars a 
yeat Bpecimens gratis. Address | 
UNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New York. | 


ty 
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PROBABLE APPEARANCE OF THE U. S. MINISTER TO ENGLAND AFTER ANOTHER MONTH OF 
FEEDING ON BULL’§ BEEF, PLUM PUDDING, AND TOADS. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 

P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, | 
receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 
| 


aa Clubs supplied. See page 223 of this paper for 
tull particulars. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boston, and else- 
where. Reputation as “‘ The Best’ established. 








CCORDEONS.—We will send on receipt 
of $10, $12, $15, or C. O. D., one of our new 
improved TRUMPET ACCORDEONS, with Instruction 
os peta ae i 
oO ° 


SAENGER & CO., 355 Bowery. 





ELEGANT BRONZED 
Gas and Kerosene Fixtures. 


HE Attention of the Trade is invited'to 

our new ne of GAS FIXTURES, comprising a 
fyll line of CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 
PORTABLES, etc., etc., all of original and Elegant 
Designs, combined with an excellence of color and fin- 
ish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and bandsomest 
assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 
LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, etc., tor Kerosene oil use, 
to be found in this country. 

TUCKER MANUFACIURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 


° 117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


' PRINCE &COS. | 
ORGANS | 
AND MELODEONS. 
13,000, nowinuse. 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








\ MUSICAL GEM! 


Just Published, a beautifal collection of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach’s 
celebrated Operas of La Grande Duchesse, La 
Belie Helene, Barbe Bieue, Orpheus, Gene- 
vieve. Boards, $250; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. 
Sent, stpsid, on receipt ae DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 0 


, Taz AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES WASHER AND 
BOILER. JOHN REIST, 
Pat. Nov. 29, 1854. Dis- 
penses with labor, wear, 
and tear. Decided ty the 
Patent Office to be the only 

nal and first Self-Act- 
ing Portable Wash Boiler 
ever 

[See Decis'on of the United States Patent Office, No- 

vember 5, 1668. ] 

From Journal New York State Fair, 1868. 

“The operation of this machine was fully satisfac- 
tory, and the Committee award it the First Premium, 
for the reason that it did its work effectually without 
rub the clothes.”’ 

Sample Boiler, No. 8, medium size, $10; or parts for 
the improvement, with Royalty Stamp, $4. Sent C.O.D. 
Liberal Terms offered to Dealers and reliable Agents. 

SEND STAMP FoR CIRCULAR. 

AUTOMATIC CLOTHES WASHER axp BOILER 00. 
Depot, 19 CourntLanpt Street, New York. 7) 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and 








sent free everywhere. THE CASH can bs paid to Ex- 
press Company on reccipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. ¥. | 


A Holiday Present ! 
Most Suitable Present for a Gentleman 
who Smokes, is undoubtedly 1 Genuine MEER- 
SCHAUM, which POLLAK & SON sell, at lowest manu- 
facturers’ prices, at their Stores: 
485 BROADWAY, near Broome. 
27 JOHN, Middle of the Block. 
~~ Pree, Cut to order, Repaired, Mounted, and 
Boiled, 


Remember: These are no Cigar nor corner stores. 
° 690-930 





Pollak & Son, Manufact’rs 
of Meerschaum Goods. Stores : 485 
Broadway, and 27 Jobn St., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. AJl goods war- 
ranted uine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Box 5,846. tfo 


FURNITURE. 
Parlor, Dining-Room, 


CHAMBER SUITES, 
At F. KRUTINA’S 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


NOS. 96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON STREET, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue, 


Retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 689-920 








T UCKER’S CELEBRATED 


Patent Spring Bed. 


The only SPRING BED known combining the 
essentials of 
COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, DURABILITY, AND 

CHEAPNESS. 

Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, 
and Cradles, for sale by the principal Furniture 
Dealers, and the Manufacturers. 

Tucker Manufacturing Co., 
128 William street, New York. 


LET SOAP 
Honey, Glycerine, Dider Flower, 
Bouquet and Palm, 


N QUALITY, STYLE AND PER- 
fume, warranted equal to the English, and soid 
fully 50 per cent. cheaper, which accounts for the great 
falling off in the demand for the foreign svaps, and the 
un ented success ot the American Company 
Teiliet Soaps, now sold everywhere in the United 
tates. 


McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., 


Sele Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia and New York. 


mA ZURENE 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the Laundry.—Free from Oralic Acid.—See 


Chemist's 
A Patent Pocket Pincushon or Emery Bag 
1¥ Sach TWENTY CENT BOx. 
For Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 
681-920 


RACY 
Wis KE 


690-930 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 


A LARGE AND pHpIpE 
VARIETY pF 


FANEY EPPP§, 
P)EYERWARF. 
PP WFEERY. 


PUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
TO BE FOUND AT 


BALL, BLACK & Co's 


965 & 567 Broadway, 


tfo 


Rimmel’s New Perfume ! 
IHLANG-IHLANG. 


: The Flower of Flowers 
NS (Unona Odoratissims). 
\ This charming Per- 

5) fume may now be had 

of all first-clag; Drur- 

gists, Special Repre- 

sentatives, EDWARD 

GREEY & CO., 38 

Vesey st., New York, 

TRADE MARE, 


PARIS AND LONDON. 


THE SAMPSON 
SCALE COMPANY, 


240 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURE 
ND Have Constantly on Hand, for Sale. 


4 WEIGH-LOCK, RAILROAD TRACK, HAY, 
COAL, CATTLE, WAREHOUSE, and every variety of 
SMALLER SCALES. 








No scale before the public possesses the sensitive- 
ness, simplicity, rigidity, accuracy, durability, com- 
pactness, facility, and exactness of adjustment and 
adaptability to any location, which belong to the 


SAMPSON COMBINATION. 0 


VAN DERLIP & TAYLOR, 
ee Cecmer Fovemty-ascena Street. 


HOsI ERY 


AND 


Men’s Furnishing Goods. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST GOODS IN CITY. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS 
FOR 
WEDDINGS AND THE HOLIDAYS. 


Musical Boxes 


Playing from 1 to 72 tunes, costing from $5 io $2,000. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, No. 21 Maiden 
Lane, Up-stairs, N. Y. tfo 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIAN O 8S. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th 8’. 
— the First Premium in the State of New York, 











00 I will cheerfully give the above amount to 
s any one who can surpass my imitation of 
ld Watches. Description of metal and goods sent frex 
on demand. Prices from $16 to $22. They are sen! 
0.0.D. with charges. Address JULES D, HUGUENIN 
VUILLEMIN, No. 44 Nassau street, New York, or cz!! 
and examine for yourselves. ot? 


XMAS PRESENTS! 


Watch Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 
ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S FINI: 


Swiss Movements, $15; Patent American -Fac- 
simile Waltham Watches, full jeweled, $20; Chronometer 
Balance, $25 eacb. Elabor:tely engraved with new and 
novel designs. Each watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Company, as to 
keeping time and color as long as worn. 

Aiso, magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7 and 
$10 each. Sent everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. 
The Express Company will exhibit the watch when re- 
quested, previous to the payment of bill, on receipt of 
only Express charges both ways. The genuine Oroide 
Gold Watches can only be obtained by orderirg directly 
from us. JOHN FOGGAN, Pres't Onorwz Gotp Watce 
Co., No, 78 Nassau street, near Fulton, New York. 





tate where you saw this advertisement. 





